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The Christian Register 


The Government Shows Its Faith in 
Women Who Have Broken Its Laws 


MARGARET B. BARNARD 


IGH UP among the Allegheny Moun- 

tains of West Virginia, a task has 
been undertaken that is so fine and so far- 
reaching that it may well deserve the title 
of this article. It is an experiment in 
penology—an attempt to prove what an 
effect sunshine, good air, and kindness 
may have in redeeming the women of our 
nation who for one reason or another have 
broken some of its laws. Here in this 
glorious Greenbrier Valley—so called, al- 
though there is little to be seen of valleys 
—the Department of Justice has estab- 
lished a Federal Industrial Institution for 
women. Credit for the plan and its reali- 
zation belongs to Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt and Dr. Mary B. Harris, the 
present superintendent, and one of the 
foremost penologists in the country. 

A tract of land, comprising five hundred 
acres, was purchased near the town of 
Alderson, and here two million dollars 
have been spent by the Government in de- 
veloping the land, erecting modern—and 
model—buildings, well adapted to their 
various uses, putting in up-to-date ma- 
chinery and the best in farm equipment. 

The situation is exceptional. The insti- 
tution stands sixteen hundred feet above 
sea-level, with mountains all around, and 
fine views in every direction. The build- 
ings are of brick, of colonial type, and are 
attractively arranged around an upper and 
lower campus. 
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Each cottage contains thirty inmates and 
two warders. One has the general super- 
yision, and is responsible for order and 
discipline, the other has the care of all the 
Thousehold work. One is always on duty. 
In each building, one finds a large, pleas- 
sant living room with a fireplace, and the 
-girls with good records gather there eve- 
nings or for their meetings, both social and 
religious. Then there is a cheerful dining 
yoom with small tables, at each of which 
the girls act in turn as hostess, a well- 
equipped kitchen, and a small laundry. 
The bedrooms are neatly and comfortably 
furnished, and every inmate is encouraged 
to adorn her room with pictures or with 
fancy work done in her leisure hours. 
Everywhere the sanitary arrangements are 
of the best. 

Industrial work in some form is required 
of every inmate. Newcomers are usually 
given tasks out-of-doors to build up their 
health. During the first weeks of their 
stay, and every three months thereafter, 
they come before the superintendent, the 
physician, and other officers for classifica- 
tion. Here their history is studied, and 
their attitude toward the inmates and the 
officers is considered. After a discussion 
in which they are allowed to speak for 
themselves, they are assigned to a definite 
line of work. There is nothing arbitrary 
about this decision, for it is reached after 
a careful consideration of the needs and 


ability of the woman under discussion. 
Laundry work, table service, cooking, and 
home nursing classes are very popular. 
Another element that enters into the de- 
cision is the need of training the woman to 
become self-supporting when she leaves the 
institution. 

In addition to the industrial work, each 
woman enters some class for study. II- 
literates are taught to read and write, in- 
telligent inmates being sometimes assigned 
to this teaching task. For those who have 
had few advantages, there are elementary 
classes, and for the more advanced, there 
is work suited to their capacity. An ex- 
cellent library, from which women may 
get books freely, helps to quicken their 
minds, and fine pictures in all the build- 
ings exert their ennobling influence. 
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The auditorium is on the upper campus, 
and its architecture is simple but dignified. 
The audience room on the first floor seats 
about five hundred, and has many exits. 
The second story houses the library and a 
number of well-equipped classrooms. The 
industrial building is a very interesting 
place to visit and fairly hums with its 
many activities. Here are the cooking 
classes, for learning the fundamentals of 
the art, and getting thoroughly grounded 
in everything needed to make a good cook. 
When a class does particularly well, it is 
allowed to make some dish for the offi- 
cers’ tables. The dressmaking and mil- 
linery rooms show results which would do 
credit to any mercantile establishment. 

Then there is the power-sewing room, 
where all the simpler garments needed for 
the farm and the houses are made. The 
visitor is surprised at the uniform excel- 
lence of the work done, but is more than 
surprised on reaching the upholstery de- 
partment to see what is accomplished 
there. 

The laundry is housed in a compact, 
one-story shop, and is supplied with all 
modern machinery. 

Four cottages are assigned to the Ne- 
groes, and these buildings are exactly the 
same in architecture and equipment as the 
others. Exquisite neatness reigns every- 
where. So far, then, as material arrange- 
ments are concerned, everything has been 
done with care and foresight to provide 
excellent conditions for the physical up- 
building of the women. With the fine air, 
good, healthful food, and the personal care 
of a most competent and delightful woman 
physician, every inmate ought to leave in 
far better health than she had at her 
entrance. 

Much emphasis is placed on the religious 
life, and regular services are held every 
Sunday afternoon in the auditorium. As 
a rule, a local minister conducts the sery- 
ices, and a choir of the inmates leads the 
singing. Thursday evenings there is an- 
other meeting in the auditorium for Bible 
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study. On Sunday evening each cottage 
has its own Christian Endeavor service, 
and this is entirely in the hands of the 
inmates of that cottage. One acts as 
leader, and all are encouraged to take 
part, most of them doing so. Sometimes 
an officer is asked to speak to them on 
some special topic. At the close of the 
meeting, the leader appoints one of the 
women to take charge the following Sun- 
day, and it is rare for anyone to refuse. 
The Negroes are encouraged to sing their 
spirituals, and sometimes there is quite a 
little rivalry among the four cottages as 
to which will be chosen for some unusual 
occasion. 

A simple form of self-government has 
been devised by Dr. Harris which has 
proved very helpful. Each cottage has its 
club, meeting once a week under the chair- 
manship of the warder. Its members are 
divided into those who have been there 
less than three months; those who have 
been there longer, and have shown a spirit 
of good will; still more responsible mem- 
bers, who form an executive committee of 
five, and members of the council. The 
council consists of members of the execu- 
tive committee and of former committee 
members whose conduct has done credit to 
the cottage. The warders are ex officio 
members of the executive committee, and 
act as chairmen of the meetings. Dr. 
Harris, as superintendent, is chairman of 
the council. 

At these meetings, minor eases of disci- 
pline are considered, and the women give 
their opinion quite freely as to the guilt 
or innocence of the offender. They also 
discuss matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the cottage. This gives the women a 
feeling that they are part of the institu- 
tion and inspires a sense of responsibility. 
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Dr. Harris is particularly anxious to 
inspire such a feeling in the inmates, to- 
gether with the hope of better things. She 
tries to abolish fear, and to assure each 
inmate that as far as that institution has 
authority, she shall have fair play. So 
there are no harsh punishments, and the 
women are treated as human beings. The 
relation of the warders to the women is 
always friendly, and often they are called 
“Mother”. The words “prison”, “jail”, “re- 
formatory”, “prisoners”, are never heard, 
and nowhere is there anything to remind 
one of a prison. On the contrary, the ap- 
pearance of the campus is that of an edu- 
cational institution—and in one sense that 
is what it truly is. 

Discipline is enforced, but every effort is 
made to inspire the women to lead better 
lives by opening minds and hearts to the 
nobler aspects of life. As one meets these 
girls and women, they are friendly, ready 
to talk with the guest or the officers, and 
one sees very few sullen faces. Indeed, 
the whole atmosphere of the place tends 
to develop a spirit of good will. 

At the present time, there are about four 
hundred and fifty inmates, drug addicts, 
drug sellers, bootleggers, postal-law vio- 
lators, white slavery cases, and offenders 
against the immigration laws. They come 
from all parts of the Union, and from all 

(Continued on page 999) 
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Responsibility for the Growth 
of the Smoking Habit 


HB great increase in the smoking habit 

among. women is one of the most 
striking social phenomena of the last two 
decades. Between 1900 and 1927, Lhe con- 
sumption of tobacco in the United States 
rose from 5.8 pounds to 7.8 pounds per 
eapita. It is most probable that this in- 
erease is largely due to the widespread 
growth of smoking among women in re- 
eent years. Recent official statistics from 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce indicate that the consumption of 
cigarettes in the United States increased 
eighteen per cent. during the first six 
months of 1929 over the first half of 1928. 
This amazing increase in cigarette con- 
sumption within a year is doubtless due 
chiefly to the large number of young wo- 
men who are joining the smokers’ ranks. 
If the present trend continues, the con- 
quest of the cigarette will soon include an 
entire sex which twenty years ago was 
almost innocent of the tobacco habit. 

The Civilizing Sex 

The male smoker no longer has occasion 
to share Cowper’s lament: 

Pernicious weed! whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys: 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 

If Cowper could return to earth and 
travel to-day on one of our modern ob- 
servation cars, he would probably get 
ashes in his eyes and holes in his coat 
from the cigarette of some fair user of 
the weed, and decide to revise the line 
about “the sex whose presence civilizes’. 
Possibly the reincarnated Cowper would 
not agree with an opinion recently pub- 
lished in a leading women’s journal that 
the girl who uses cigarettes quickly loses 
“that indefinable something called woman- 


- jiness’; but the writer opines he would 


not suggest the female cigarette smoker 
as a civilizer. 

We should not be surprised, however, 
at the wholesale way in which the smok- 
ing habit is being acquired by young 
women. It is easier to imitate bad habits 
than good ones. Does not the radio bring 
to the heart of the home the cunningly 
phrased praises of the seductive weed? 
The adolescent girl is told by radio of the 
pleasurable delight which Lady Bunk finds 
in Turkish Despoiler cigarettes. When 
she goes to college, she sees perhaps half 
of her professors smoking. If she stays 
at home, she may have the example of 
her minister to lead her toward the smok- 
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Dr, Kindle is a scholar of note who 
is best known for his public services 
in Canada, where he is a member of 
the Geological Survey, Department of 
Mines, He has madé a long and 
painstaking study of the use of to- 
bacco, and his article is basically 
what the reader has a right to ea- 
pect from a scientist. Dr. Kindle is 
affiliated with the Unitarian Church 
in Ottawa. 


ing habit. Under the influence of one of 
these exemplars, and following the advice 
that “he who does not know his way to 
the sea should take a river for his guide’, 
she chooses the Big Smoky River and soon 
finds herself on the miasmatie shores of 
Nicotine Sea. 

In the universities and colleges, the 
least that might be expected from the 
torchbearers of science and learning would 
seem to be the example of abstinence from 
a habit which is universally admitted to 
be harmful to the young men and women 
placed in their charge. But inquiry dis- 
closes at one Middle West university that 
approximately one-half the faculty smokes 
regularly, and one-quarter occasionally. 
With this example, is it surprising that 
it is estimated one-third to one-half the 
young women in this institution are 
smokers? In some of its sororities it is 
said that nearly all the girls smoke. Re- 
plies to a questionnaire sent to three 
Eastern universities indicate that seventy 
to seventy-five per cent. of the faculties 
in these representative institutions smoke. 
In one Eastern training school for girls, 
eighty-three per cent. of one class are 
cigarette smokers. 


Stephen Leacock’s Description 


From this and other evidence, one 
gathers that the new American university 
training will soon rival Stephen Leacock’s 
description of the Oxford system. What 
an Oxford tutor does, Leacock says, “is 
to get a little group of students together 
and smoke at them. . - Men who have 
been systematically at it for four years 
turn into ripe scholars.” One may even 
look forward to the time when leading 
universities will supply their faculties 
with high-powered tobacco for scholastic 
purposes ! 

While this outlook may be highly satis- 
factory to the tobacco manufacturer, it 
cannot be so to anyone keenly interested 
in the welfare of the young, if he has 


any close acquaintance with what is 
known of the reaction of the human body 
to nicotine. 

We appear forced to conclude from such 
facts as these either that more than fifty 
per cent. of the present-day college facul- 
ties have no realization of the influence 
of their example on the student body or 
that they are indifferent to its effect and 
the harm which results from the use of 
tobacco by the immature man or woman, 
The athletic trainer takes a more intelli- 
gent view of his responsibilities. With 
few exceptions, he does his full duty by 
those whom he trains for athletic contests 
and generally requires the elimination of 
narcotics during the training period, what- 
ever his own habits may be. 


Silent Textbooks 


In supplanting with a scientific educa- 
tion the superstitions of two thousand 
years ago, still called classical training, 
we have gained little when we leave out 
of it adequate instruction in the effects 
of tobacco and other narcotics. If Herbert 
Spencer’s contention is true “that educa- 
tion which prepares for direct self-preser- 
vation ranks above any other kind in im- 
portance”, then the young and inexperi- 
enced boy or girl needs first of all to be 
warned that the tobacco habit is almost 
as difficult to break as the alcohol or 
opium habit. The strength of the tobacco 
hunger, once it has been established, is 
well indicated by Stefansson’s observa- 
tions concerning a member of one of his 
Arctic expeditions. Stefansson on one oc- 
casion departed from his customary rule, 
in the case of one member of his party, of 
requiring tobacco users to stop its use 
before leaving the home camp. When the 
initial supply was exhausted, this addict 
“chewed pieces of cloth in which it had 
been carried, and when that was gone 
pieces of his own pipe, and later the pipes 
of Storkerson and Ole’. Robert E. Peary 
in his Arctie work took no chances with 
men who had acquired the tobacco habit. 
Peary states: “I have always selected men 
for my parties who used neither tobacco 
nor spirits. Tobacco is ob- 
jectionable in polar work. It affects the 
wind endurance of a man, particularly 
in low temperature; adds an extra and 
entirely unnecessary article to the outfit; 
vitiates the atmosphere of tent or igloo, 
and, when the supply gives out, renders 
the user a nuisance to himself and to 
those about him.” 
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Only one of three textbooks of physiology 
and hygiene intended for use in the 
secondary schools which are accessible to 
the writer gives a reasonably good brief 
statement of the physiological effects of 
tobacco. One of. these books deals with 
tobacco in two or three lines concealed 
in a fine-print footnote where the majority 
of students would probably fail to see it, 
while the third fails to mention tobacco. 
Leaving boys and girls of high-school and 
college age free to use tobacco without 
full advice as to its dangers is somewhat 
like putting dynamite in their hands with- 
out very definite warnings concerning the 
risk involved in using it. Some individuals 
will be able to get the kick out of either 
of these dangerous things without being 
kicked into the next world, but a large 
percentage will not. 

Let us see just what some of the risks 
of smoking are. Nicotine, the active prin- 
ciple of tobacco, is one of the most power- 
ful of the narcotic poisons. Narcotics, as 
defined by standard cyclopedia, are ‘“sub- 
stances which when taken into the blood 
affect all parts of the nervous system, but 
especially the higher nerve centers, in the 
direction of paralysis’. Nearly all to- 
baeco contains from two per cent. to seven 
per cent. of nicotine. A simple experi- 
ment will demonstrate the virulence of 
the poison in an ordinary plug of tobacco. 
Steep a plug of tobacco in a quart of 
water; then bathe the back and neck of 
a calf afflicted with vermin. The vermin 
will be quickly destroyed, and the calf, 
too, if care is not exercised. Probably few 
smokers know that one drop of nicotine 
placed on the unbroken skin of a rabbit 
will kill it. Two drops on the tongue of 
a cat or dog will cause death. The re- 
searches of J. P. Baumberger led him to 
estimate that the smoke of one cigarette 
contained about five milligrams of nicotine. 
Sixty-seven per cent. of this is absorbed 
if the smoke is taken only into the mouth, 
and eighty-eight per cent. when it is drawn 
into the lungs. 


More Risk 


A Russian scientist, with the aid of an 
ingenious apparatus, compelled rabbits to 
smoke cigarette tobacco as many hours 
each day as some men do. Some died 
within a month, while others established 
tolerance similar to that achieved by 
habitual smokers. But when killed at the 
end of five months, the more resistant 
individuals showed degenerative changes 
like those produced by the injection of 
nicotine, such as hardening of the blood 
vessels, 

The direct and unfailing effect of nico- 
tine is increased blood pressure, over- 
stimulation of the heart, and the develop- 
ment of catarrhal conditions in the respira- 
tory passages. But the resistance of the 
perfectly healthy body to poisons is such 
that many smokers appear to escape 
serious results to the health. None, how- 
ever, escape the slowing-up effects of to- 
bacco on the mental processes. One of the 
older poets has very well characterized 
this tendency: 

The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough, 


than her Brother 
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Ty Cobb’s declaration that “cigarette 
smoking stupefies the brain, saps vitality, 
undermines one’s health, and lessens the 
moral fiber of the man’, may be too com- 
prehensive. But we may well ask, as 
A. L. Benson does, “Is it mere coincidence 
that after men begin smoking their death- 
rate goes skyrocketing?’ It is stated by 
Dr. D. H. Kress, Superintendent of the 
Washington Hospital, that the danger of 
death in the case of one who has con- 
tracted tuberculosis is twice as great in 
the smoker as it is in the non-smoker. 
Up to the age of twenty-five, statistics 
show that one hundred and twenty-two 
women die from tuberculosis for every 
one hundred men. It follows from this 
that the young female smoker incurs a 
considerably greater risk from smoking 
than does her brother. It was disclosed 
at the May 1928 meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association that within the 
last five years there has been a great in- 
crease in the mortality rate for girls 
between fourteen and nineteen years. 
Since this increased death-rate falls in a 
period when there has been a phenomenal 
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increase in the smoking habit among girls, 
the relationship of cause and effect be- 
tween the two seems obvious. 

The leaders of both secular and reli- 
gious education may well ask themselves 
whether they are justified in setting an 
example which, if followed by the young 
intrusted to them, leads to a considerable 
percentage of early deaths and broken con- 
stitutions. The Church to-day needs minis- 
ters with the viewpoint of that prince of 
preachers, St. Paul. Having in mind the 
power of example and the weaker brethren, 
St. Paul said, “If meat maketh my brother 
to stumble, I will eat no flesh, forever- 
more, that I make not my brother to 
stumble.” A minister with that concep- 
tion of his duty and mission in the world 
will never preach to empty pews. But the 
man with the courage to undertake any 
crusade except a reformation of his own 
personal habits should not expect his 
words to be taken very seriously. Let 
him remember the words of Seneca: “Men 
trust rather their eyes than their ears. 
The effect of precept is slow and tedious, 
that of example is quick and effectual.” 


Why It Is a Movement 


Unitarianism does not accept a faith; it makes a faith 
ROBERT H. SCHACHT, Jr. 


Mr. Schacht has just been installed 
as minister in the Unitarian Church, 
Needham, Mass. He graduated in 
divinity last June. 


HY is the word “movement” used in- 

stead of “church”, in reference to the 
Unitarian religion? The answer is that 
we are much more a movement than we 
are a church. We are not an ossified or- 
ganization, but a plastic group. One 
might say that this movement falls in 
with Hinstein’s theory of relativity in that 
it seeks the truth always, but especially 
in relation to its own age and its prob- 
lems. It plans to advance as the whole 
of the world advances. It conceives of re- 
ligion not as existing in a water-tight 
compartment, but as a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the whole of life, and requires 
for fulfillment living with burning convic- 
tion by that spiritual interpretation. Let 
us turn to other characteristics in its dis- 
tinctive appeal. 

One of the inherent principles of this 
religious fellowship is free speech—free 
speech among both clergy and laity. ‘The 
acceptance of this principle is necessary, 
we believe, in our endeavor to discover 
and comprehend the greatest truths. Yet, 
in spite of its vital place in our religion, 
it is not without a price, for it has fre- 
quently been a source of weakness as well 
as of power in denominational life. The 
reason is that some men, knowing there 
is a free-speech pulpit, have taken advan- 
tage of that fact to use pulpits as a 
vehicle for their own personal theories 
and obsessions, quite disregarding the 
actual spiritual needs of the people under 
their guidance, and quite in ignorance of 


the spiritual and humanitarian traditions 
of the Unitarian heritage. But, even in 
the face of such disadvantage, this prin- 
ciple of free speech will remain, in all 
probability, one of the sacred and revered 
rights of a Unitarian. 

Another label we might attach to an 
average Unitarian church is that it is “of 
the inquiring mind”; that is, the Unita- 
rian Church has always made a distinct 
appeal to people who are forever questing. 
Such people are not satisfied with what 
they are told is right and wrong, true and 
untrue, but feel that they, personally, 
must think through the moral and reli- 
gious problems of their day. The kind of 
person who does not make a Unitarian, 
I may make clear by the following. I 
have in mind a mother of one child, a son. 
Both are college graduates. This mother 
is interested in reading books of excellent 
caliber, but never any which would cause 
her to have to readjust her feelings about 
her religion and her ideas on morals. 
Her son in college took a Bible course 
which was an eye-opener as to the literal 
truth of what he had learned in the Sun- 
day-school of the liberal church his family 
had attended. He explained some of his 
new knowledge to his mother. She 
easually admitted that his recent knowl- 
edge must be correct, but took no further 
interest in his discovery. In other words, 
although a pretty good churchgoer and a 
financial supporter of her church, she did 
not care to ponder in her heart the reli- 
gious and moral problems of her day— 
and his day. In other words, by instinet 
and disposition she was not a Unitarian, 
and would never have been at home in a 
Unitarian church. 
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_ Widespread individual thinking on the 
part of both clergy and laity is another 
notable characteristic of Unitarianism, 
which has been at once its genius and its 
greatest source of weakness. As to its 
weakness, it means that there is and al- 
ways will be a decided lack of united 
opinions on many important matters (and, 
of course, in a multitude of minor mat- 
ters) when, perhaps, a solid front would 
be desirable. I recall that, at the Min- 
isters’ Institute a year ago last September 
(ny first), when about ninety ministers of 
our fellowship were gathered at Deer- 
field, Mass., on a number of the matters 
discussed informally there were approxi- 
mately ninety different opinions. Again, 
this diversity of opinion causes much diffi- 


_eulty among outsiders who seek to under- 


stand us. One such may ask a certain 
Unitarian what his religion is, and re- 
ceive a reply. On consulting a second Uni- 


- tarian he will, in all probability, get quite 


a different answer. By the time he has 
consulted a third, he is ready to think we 
are a queer lot and really do not quite 
know what we are about in our religion. 
Yet, despite such handicaps, this habit 
of individual thinking on religion brings 
a unique spiritual satisfaction. It brings 
the very bread of life to those of us who 
haye joined this adventurous faith that 
we will never sacrifice. Rey. Ralph H. 
Bailey described it in this way to the lay- 
men at Lenox a year ago: 
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“To receive the truth does not so evoke 
and enlarge one’s powers as does the en- 
deavor to find the truth. 

“To a wrestling with the deep and com- 
prehensive issues of ultimate meaning, 
liberal religion calls men, and so brings 
them into spiritual development. In their 
mental struggles they may gain little or 
much light, but true strength and con- 
fidence will come to them as a sure re- 
ward.” He emphasized the fact that this 
sort of religion creates a deeply personal 
faith. 

In describing the difference between 
orthodoxy and liberalism, Mr. Bailey put 
it this way: “Orthodoxy emphasizes the 
acceptance of faith, liberalism extols the 
making of faith.” It was a recognition 
of this characteristic that Dean Sperry, 
in the preface to an address before a 
meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union last spring, paid tribute to the 
unique service Unitarians have always 


rendered by being the first to catch up 


new thoughts and movements in theology 
and religious life and openly and cour- 
ageously seek to test their enduring 
worth; while the denominations of in- 
herent restraint have gradually followed 
to gather the good where we have 
pioneered. 

Of this emphasis Unitariams can be 
justly proud; but let us not forget that 
unless we continually do our share, this 
spiritual asset will become a millstone 
about our necks. Let me state it in a 
more positive way. When Unitarians 
cease to think and inquire about the 
really worth-while things of life and 


cease to think and inquire about the works 
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of goodness, beauty, and truth (which to 
me are the works of God), and when we 
fail to consecrate whole-heartedly our 
lives to the sharing with mankind of what 
we find, we die. Our identity is lost, our 
uniqueness disappears. We should join 
the ranks of those whose inclinations, 
temperaments, and capacities make them 
happy only in an atmosphere of dogmatic 
authority, the teachings of which they 
may follow in sheeplike fashion. (And 
there are many fine spirits and noble souls 
in this company.) 

But the call of our faith goes out to 
the busy, hardworking men and women, 
who while laboring to support families 
and themselves and perform communal 
duties, yet have a deep yearning in their 
hearts for the advancement and increased 
happiness of mankind. They are willing 
to go through that extra intellectual and 
spiritual labor of thinking on the prob- 
lems of evil everywhere about them, of 
seeking continually for new light and the 
appreciation of fresh truths; they are 
willing, even impelled to go through that 
added labor of applying their results to 
the betterment of the life of their fellows. 

Indeed, a corner stone of this reli- 
gion is its humanitarian emphasis. The 
spirit of religion in daily practice has 
been, perhaps, above everything else, 
emanating from our fellowship, which has 
established the most concrete good in the 
life of the world at large. This contribu- 
tion has generally been unsuspected and 
overlooked by those unfamiliar with the 
Unitarian movement and its work, and 
eyen by many within our own fold, I be- 
lieve. This emphasis has been so strong, 
in fact, that it has actually been a cause 
of denominational weakness, for many of 
the noblest and most capable idealists and 
organizers of human-welfare work have 
neglected helping the denomination in the 
face of the direct human appeal. Unita- 
rians have always been unusually active 
in promoting social welfare organizations. 


+ 


What shall one say of the enthusiasm 
or, perhaps, lack of enthusiasm, within 
this fellowship? The somewhat cool and 
reasoning attitude of Unitarians has fre- 
quently been misunderstood, and at times, 
I really believe, has led to religivus in- 
difference. This “chilly” reputation which 
Unitarians have in some quarters was 
illustrated by a story told by Dr. Minot 
Simons. A certain Unitarian clergyman 
had a parishioner who fell sick. When 
taken to the hospital, it was decided that 
a blood transfusion was all that could 
save his life. The minister volunteered 
his services. His blood tested to type; so 
the deed was done. The operation was 
successful, but the patient froze to death! 

There is a source of weakness in the 
movement that I state frankly as I see it. 

Without a definite creed, without com- 
pelling convictions as to the importance 
of its chureh as a religious instrument, 
without settled convictions on many theo- 
logical points, and with its principles of 
free speech and the rational approach to 
religion, the Unitarian fellowship is, at 
its best, a somewhat loose and shaky 
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structure. In other words, the very lofti- 
ness of our ideals and principles makes 
the drop just so much greater when we 
fail to support them enthusiastically and 
live by them continually. President Earl 
M. Wilbur shows, in “Our Unitarian Heri- 
tage”, the frequency and intensity of the 
slumps in the progress of the denomina- 
tion. Have not the characteristics just 
delineated, and the humanitarian em- 
phasis, been responsible for this? 


— 


How can we add to enthusiasm? Let 
me suggest one way. It is to increase our 
pride; not self-centered and _ boastful 
pride, but a pride of power, a pride that 
pays devout honor and tribute to our great 
predecessors and uses their traditions and 
accomplishments not as a safe and per- 
manent anchorage but as a base from 
which to start fresh ventures in search 
of God’s goodness, beauty, truth, and loye, 
and the welfare of mankind. 


More Mystery 


Some time ago, THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER published an article by Rey. Cloyd H. 
Valentine entitled “A Denominational 
Mystery”. In this article it was suggested 
that a reason should be found to explain 
the fact that so many Unitarian ministers 
frequent the Engineers’ Club. The author 
stated that he did not believe our minis- 
ters went there for the sake of reforming 
the engineers, because, with the exception 
of efficiency engineers, the group hardly 
needed reforming. 

One reaction to this article was a letter 
printed in our columns and written by 
Parrish Bliss, who felt that it was a good 
thing to have our ministers at the En- 
gineers’ Club, for then one might know 
where to find them when one wanted them. 

Another development in this important 
and solemn case is obvious in a letter 
recently received by Dr. Valentine, and 
written by C. W. Perkins, acting secretary 
of the Boston Chapter, Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers: 

“You are requested to be present at the 
next meeting to be held at the Engineers’ 
Club, No. 2 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, at 6.30 p.m., Thursday, November 21, 
1929. This should provide an excellent 
opportunity to meet old friends and make 
new acquaintances. A good dinner is 
promised.” 

This epistle, according to Dr. Valentine, 
makes the problem more complicated than 
it was before. It gives rise to two ques- 
tions: First, in sending the invitation, is 
the Society of Industrial (or Efficiency) 
Engineers desirous of being reformed; or 
is it recognizing Dr. Valentine as a fellow 
member? Second, if the latter is the case, 
and Dr. Valentine should use the letters 
“I. BE.” after his name, he wants to know 
whether he will be actually regarded as 
an industrial engineer; or will he be 
looked upon only as a horrible example? 
He awaits the counsel of the brethren. 
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What Is the Matter With Theology? 


Why the Theists and the Humanists are hopelessly romantic 


HEOLOGY is not dead; it is just 

senescent, prematurely old, worn out 
with the worries of a defunct metaphysic 
based upon a moribund cosmology. In 
fact, Protestant theology suffers, and has 
suffered from the Reformation, with a 
kind of cosmological complex. We have 
been obsessed with one or another world- 
view, according to our liking or the age in 
which we happened to live. Whatever we 
may say against the scholastics, we must 
admit that they were not deluded by any 
contemporary theory of the structure of 
things. Aquinas was wise enough not to 
be taken in by any technical devices or 
working hypotheses, but struck out for 
himself and attempted to lay the founda- 
tions securely and deeply, below the tidal 
wash of scientific pronouncements. But 
non-Catholic theology has unanimously 
adopted the inept and impossible procedure 
of becoming camp-followers of the labora- 
tory or observatory and of concocting an 
apologetic out of this tenuous and second- 
hand material. Even liberals have failed 
to learn their lessons; they, like the rest 
of their race, fail to see that nothing is 
so insecure and unstable as a given doc- 
trine of the nature of things. We must 
be sure of our foundation, lest when it 
erumbles the superstructure fall also. 
We insist upon being “modern” and “sci- 
entifically correct” in face of the law that 
to-day’s science becomes to-morrow’s su- 
perstition. And then where are you? 
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Or, it may be that theology has never 
grown up, Indeed, it looks as if most 
theologians of our time, at any rate, had 
never attained to their majority. For the 
first and most fundamental sign of ma- 
turity is that of being independent. The- 
ology to-day is just as feeble and deferen- 
tial as ever. It is as if theology had 
suffered an arrested adolescence. The- 
ology is as far from being autonomous now 
as ever it was. For it leans heavily, both 
for support and leading, upon the latest 
Anatomies and Outlines of the Universe. 
Apparently, it has never occurred to 
present-day theologians that we need not 
do so, and that it is possible and impera- 
tive to stand alone and to face the world 
on our own terms. 

It may be that theologians are just tired. 
This explanation is supported by the lack 
of courage, vivacity, and creative ability 
of all recent “theology”, if one wishes to 
dignify by that name what could be called 
theology only by the utmost courtesy. If 
theologians were not tired, there would 
be some evidence of their vitality. Only 
tired theologians could be a party to the 
sad and ridiculous spectacle which every- 
where meets our eyes. 

Whatever may be the cause, we are 
sure that a vigorous and living theology 
is an emancipated theology. And the task 
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of emancipating theology lies ahead of us. 
The first step is to declare our essential 
freedom and to integrate our resources 
and consolidate our functions—a task 
which only the most daring and auda- 
cious will undertake, but which every man 
that calls himself a theologian, in the 
future, cannot escape. In a word, we 
must begin at the beginning. We cannot 
find our work half-done for us by mathe- 
matics, logic, physics, and astronomy. In- 
stead, we must scrap all contributions and 
conceptions that have to do with the 
cosmic scheme and begin exactly where 
they leave off. Hach man writing his own 
declaration of independence, denying the 
authority of every structural science, will 
find the field cleared for his own project. 


——_Q-——_ 


Of course, we are not out of the diffi- 
culty simply by proclamation. But we 
cannot overestimate the importance of 
that pronouncement. This is the initial 
move. What follows is derivative and 
stems from this primal gesture toward the 
liberation of theology. We must not only 
assert but act upon the assumption that 
it makes no difference for us what Hdding- 
ton or Millikan or Hinstein say. 

We renounce Whitehead and follow 
Santayana (if I make myself understood) 
—which is not a mere exchange of bonds. 
This is not another “cage”; though going 
from cage to cage, like the man in the 
Interpreter’s House, seems to be the habit 
of theologians from time immemorial. 
This is escaping from any hypostatized 
and highly abstract theory of existence 
into the open of pure being. 

Ontology is enough. This is our 
strategy. We must cling to it. It will 
save us from the vast and bewildering 
maze into which our false prophets have 
led us. We must write it upon our fore- 
heads and pronounce it from every house- 
top. Casting aside the juvenile and out- 
moded “Science and the Modern World” 
or “Process and Reality”, with all due 
respect to Professor Whitehead, we shall 
use, as our text, Santayana’s “Realm of 
Essence”. For, after all, Santayana is the 
only major ontologist of whom I know 
anything reassuring. 

The choice is clear and final, whether 
we shall occupy ourselves with questions 
of the outward form and relation of things 
or whether we shall concern ourselves with 
the inner and ineffable essence. Briefly, 
it is substance versus structure. Ontology 
is entirely different from cosmology, and 
an infinitely more difficult thing. This 
fact may account for much of the vogue 
which cosmology enjoys. Cosmology is 
the easier exercise. Actually, beside a 
thoroughgoing ontological theology, the old 
theology is child’s play. This however, is 
no excuse’for the lethargy into which we 
have allowed ourselves to fall, nor for the 


vague and timorous mood which we have 
progressively assumed. 

Nevertheless, it does not behoove us to 
be too critical or too condoning, unless we 
have realized the awful and insufferable 
requirements of this new and exacting the- 
ology. It is not altogether unlikely that 
many good minds have guessed the terrible 
discipline which our metatheology imposes 
and have fled trembling back to the his- 
toric schools and have found their flimsy 
but provisional shelter in them. It does © 
not seem likely that all the profound and 
astute metaphysicians of the centuries 
could have failed to see that all cosmo- 
logical roads lead to an ultimate ontology. 
Why they have not followed where they 
pointed must remain forever a psycho- 
logical mystery. Yet are we, who see the 
way and the end, so sure that we are able 
to follow through? Are we prepared to 
acknowledge the grin without the cat? 
Can we throw off the comfortable and 
plausible illusions which our prophets 
have supplied? The fear is legitimate: 
if you tell me that there is no giant spindle 
revolving in the immensities, as Plato 
taught, then what have we? What re- 
mains? 

The only and at the same time the per- 
fect answer is that everything remains. 
The ontological is all that we have left 
after the cosmological is superseded, which 
is all that there is; namely, the thick and 
generic totality whose singing harmonies 
and rich and living unities constitute the 
subject of all ontological thinking. Is 
there anything desirable that is not in- 
cluded in this divine ultimacy? Beyond 
the barren lands of the morphie and pon- 
derable, gleam the shining highlands of 
the amorphous and impalpable realities. 
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And this brings us to the decisive choice: 
theology must stand up and be counted for 
poetry or for prose. It must decide this 
day which it will serve. Hitherto, the- 
ology has not made a choice; for it pre- 
ferred to play the one over against the 
other, or, in event of crisis in one, there 
was the other to which there might be 
easy recourse. Such tactics can be coun- 
tenanced no longer. We must be explicit, 
so that there shall be no mistaking our 
meaning. If we wish to continue as poets, 
spinning cumulous and fantastic patterns 
for the delectation and edification of the 
laity, we should let it be known and not 
perpetuate the deception any longer. If 
we insist upon seeing life through a screen, 
let us not presume to be theologians. We 
may not even look obliquely. The ontolo- 
gist does not deny the shell, but he pierces 
through sheer to the central pith and 
quiddity which he finds there. The ontol- 
ogist does not ignore the cosmological web, 
but he sees the ontological spider from 
whose vital stuff it is fabricated. That is, 


_-eeption should be taken. 
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, our theology has come to the impasse 


where it cannot be both: it must be cosmo- 
eentric or onto-centric. 

Marco Polo relates the legend of how 
the Wise Men, returning from visiting the 
Christ Child, opened a forbidden box which 
the parents had given them, and found 
in it a small black stone. In disappoint- 
ment, they cast it into a wayside pit, 


_ whereupon it immediately flared into flame, 


which they seized and carried in an 
earthen vessel to their temple and placed 
upon the altar where it burns to this 
day. Truly, we too may feel ourselves 
cheated if this cosmological stone does 
not burn with ontological fire. To dis- 
cover and demonstrate that fire is the 
function of ontologists. The new onto- 
logical theologians are priests of that flame. 

Refusing to indulge our impulse, let us 
press the immediate and concrete to the 
quick and bring ourselves to accept what 
we find. Then we shall understand how 
both the Humanists and the Theists are 
hopelessly romantic, living in a world of 
dreams, erected to protect them from the 
grim and forbidding realities. Both are 
basically and admittedly cosmological, 
which is at best a picture and not an 
actuality. Let us remove the veil from 
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“Ror My Christmas Present” 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I tell you about a compliment that 
was not especially intended for THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and yet I think for 
that very reason it is doubly so. My 
daughter was recently married, and has 
gone with her husband to the Middle 
West, where they have bought a country 
newspaper and are very happy and busy, 
and with their work find the joy of ex- 
pression. She recently wrote to me, and 
said: “Dad, I want for my Christmas 
present a subscription to ‘The Christian 
Register.’ ” 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

ROSLINDALH, MASS. 


Fight the Good Fight 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. A. P. Reccord is right, in his letter 
published October 31. It is to the opening 
sentence in his proposed covenant that ex- 
Your columns 
are limited. Anyhow, a layman has no 
place in a controversy with a religious ex- 
pert like Dr. Reccord. However, it seems 
to me he overlooks three very important 
things: 

1. He overlooks the fact that we are 4 
free church, and should have no covenant 
or written statements or tests. 

2. He overlooks the fact that we are 
Unitarians, which signifies belief in one 
God. To add the words “the Father Al- 
mighty” is immediately to limit and con- 
strue the word God, preventing freedom 
of thought and worship. But to follow 
those words with the usual Trinitarian 
formula as to belief also in “Jesus Christ, 
his son our Lord, and in the Holy Spirit”, 
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the face of Mona Lisa, and, conquering 
the imminent terror of the soul, contem- 
plate that strange and inscrutable smile, 
until in her eyes we can read the secret 
of things. 

Then this Babel shall be stilled—this 
multitude of conflicting voices shall cease. 
You can prove anything by cosmology, as 
you can with the Bible. But once you 
have confronted Being, all stark and in- 
timate, you are dumb. And finally, when 
you find speech to report what you have 
seen, your former allegiances, your glib 
phrases, and your ancient follies are dis- 
earded, and your lips form the word 
“Blessed”. You have looked; you have 
seen; and you have spoken. This is your 
testimony ; and by it you shail stand or fall. 

This is meant simply as a prologomena 
to a beyond-theology. I have dwelt upon 
the failure of the cosmological theology 
and indicated the direction in which we 
must look for the sources of a more sol- 
vent theology. Space prevented a sketch 
of the main features of this theology. 
But sufficient for the present, if it has been 
made evident how urgent is the task of 
projecting such a theology as I have ac- 
claimed. 
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is to invite misunderstanding of our entire 
position, and to be false to every ideal of 
a free church. I submit that never could 
it be said of us that we have believed in 
Jesus as “our Lord”. 

8. He overlooks the fact that we have 
no “common work” with Congregational- 
ists, more than with any other group or 
denomination. We are human; as indi- 
viduals we have a common work with all 
men, but as a group we have an entirely 
separate work and duty from all others, 
or we would never have founded a free 
fellowship at all. 

All worship is common to humanity; all 
fine ideals and noble purposes we hold in 
common with all men; but we have a duty 
to our own integrity of mind and purpose, 
and this we throw away when we adopt 
limiting phrases about God or seek unduly 
to act in unison with any other denomina- 
tion. If they are Unitarian, they can say 
so; if they are not, they should be true to 
their own best thought. We live in a 
practical world. We have no right to use 
words that lead others to error. There is 
no merit or utility in repeating phrases in 
unison with others, knowing they do not 
mean to them what they mean to us. Let 
us tread our own winepress, fight the good 
fight, and maintain the freedom so hardly 
won and so sorely needed in this muddled 
world. 

Henry H. GRIFFITHS. 

Des Mornes, Iowa. 


Talent of D. M. Kirkpatrick 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I wish to add to your brief sketch of 
the ministry of the late Rey. D. M. Kirk- 
patrick of Redlands, Calif, some mention 
of the unique appeal which he made in 
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more than one parish by his talent and 
interest in manual arts. So often our 
ministry extends its influence far beyond 
the columns of denominational statistics. 
It seems that we miss a real source of 
high inspiration in not making more ex- 
tended and permanent records of such 
labors. 


W. L. McKinney. 
BRIDGHWATHR, MAss. 


Camouflage 
To the Editor of Tun CuRisTIAN REGISTER :— 


Every Humanist who reads the letter 
by Rev. John Clarence Petrie in the issue 
of November 14 will relish the innuendo 
of the last paragraph—or is it a direct 
accusation? 

Are the Humanists the ones who are 
doing the compromising and camouflaging? 

If God cannot both be and not be at the 
the same time, why retain the term in 
the liturgy while rejecting it in science? 

The Humanist makes his liturgy square 
with his science. 

He does not use the word “God” figura- 
tively, because he knows his hearers will 
understand it literally. 

He “dares to be truthful’. 

Every Humanist will gladly become a 
theist if Mr. Petrie or any other theist 
can produce evidence to show that a real 
God exists. This unseen, unfathomable, 
inscrutable, infinite, incomprehensible 
What-is-it is a thick, black smoke-screen. 
Molten images were once made of gold; 
now they are made of negations. The 
idolatry remains, but Humanists are 
iconoclasts. 

Mr. Petrie might also reflect that the 
men who have carried the Humanist colors 
in the past have risked their professional 
necks. The world has only lately become 
safe for the avowed Humanist, if it is safe. 
Only those whose sincerity is the uncom- 
promising sort have taken that stand. 
It is an odd conceit to accuse them of 
camoufiage ! 


Motinn, Ibn. Gorpon Kent. 


Mr. Petrie and Unitarianism 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Having just read the concluding para- 
graph of Mr. Petrie’s letter—‘‘Nor can a 
denomination which in the past has prided 
itself on its intellectual caliber expect to 
hold anyone’s respect for long if it tries 
to hold within itself two mutually con- 
tradictory philosophies’—I beg to difter 
with Mr. Petrie, as, having been brought 
up in the Unitarian faith and in the radi- 
eal part of it, the Western Conference, I 
have always been taught that we have 
room for a dozen mutually contradictory 
philosophies. All we have ever held as a 
creed is “to search all things and hold 
fast to that which is good”, and person- 
ally, as a lifelong Unitarian, I object to 
having any philosophy clamped onto me 
as the right philosophy. We are a grow- 
ing movement—I mean in matters of 
belief—and therefore always changing; so 
we must expect that we shall have a dozen 
differing and “mutually” tolerant groups. 

Mavup M. GIFForD, 

Brockton, Mass. is 
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Mr. Holmes’s God 


HE HUMANIST can pray, whether he speaks 

his prayer to God or not, says John Haynes 
Holmes. He replies to his critics, who found in the 
poetic and eloquent article in which he discussed 
prayer that he was both a theist and a Humanist, 
with the emphasis on the former. We have not yet 
heard him admit a hyphenated religious condition, 
and, from what we know of him, which is much, he 
is not likely to be on both sides, even in a theo- 
logical issue, aS some are. 

It is more interesting from our standpoint to ana- 
lyze Mr. Holmes’s attitude to theology in general 
than it is to know what kind of religious belief he 
clings to, or what he thinks, in particular, about 
prayer. The fact is, he fails utterly, dismally, when 
he tries to persuade us that he despises theology 
and loves religion. Religion he identifies with the 
higher emotions of life; theology—well, to quote 
him, “Nothing that any theologian ever wrote has 
helped me much... . The theologians [he refers 
to books] gather dust upon the shelves of my 
library... .” It is a popular and unreal anti- 
thesis, and many there be of about his generation 
in liberal divinity schools who take precisely this 
inexact and untrue position. They were taught 
that way, ’tis pity. 

On all social and economic, political, and inter- 
national subjects they have the surest, the most 
definite beliefs, programs, and courses of action. 
But theology is anathema. That is, when they face 
the ultimate imperatives, the metaphysical founda- 
tions of life, without which there could be no higher 
life, no social or economic superstructure, they flee 
to a vasty deep of poesy, and think by the use of 
lovely figures and exquisite symbols of the masters 
of letters and of life they escape from the dread 
monster, theology. The error is so patent it hardly 
needs to be named. Every poet, hymnist, preacher, 
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and prayer-maker is a theologian, not in a figura- 
tive sense, but quite literally. Any idea of religion 
set in any kind of words is doctrine. That is why, 
for one thing, we have our own hymn-book in the 
free churches; why, in turn, we are at this time 
throwing out many of our own hymns chosen 
twenty-five years ago for better ones. The poetry 
contains theology that we cannot sing. So it is 
with preaching, as we all know. What but theology 
makes the difference between one preacher and an- 
other? We mean, between Fundamentalist, mod- 
ernist, and liberal? The answer rushes in ahead 
of the end of the question. 

The real criticism of Mr. Holmes’s position is 
that he fails to acknowledge there must be scholarly 
exactitude when one defines religion for the pur- 
pose of giving a real understanding of what one 
means. Poetry is not enough, for the simple reason 
that the emotions are not enough. Take an analogy. 
We often hear the student of college English criti- 
cize the grammarian and the philologist for his 
dull courses; the palm goes to the department of 
literature, where one gets—often without much 
work—the spirit, the poetry, the beauty of letters 
and life! Yes, and the fact is, every bit of real 
literature conforms to principles, canons, and 
forms, and if it were not for the dreary philologist 
there would be no respectable. appreciation of 
letters and very little creative writing of any worth. 

Religion calls upon the whole man, the exactness 
of the mind, as well as the swift emotions of the 
heart and the keen-edged demands of the con- 
science. All these and more beside give winged 
power to the soul. 

Mr. Holmes ought to be able to say whether or 
not he believes in God, and, if so, what kind of God 
he believes in. He does not perform his function 
fully as a great leader of religion—which he is, and 
we love him for his grace and powers—unless and 
until he turns theologian, for he, too, has a religion 
for the intellect as one of his several faculties. It 
means nothing for us to have him say, “When I am 
asked if I believe in God, I am either impatient or 
amused, and freqently decline to reply.” On no 
other question in this vast revolving sphere have we 
ever heard him fail to make swift and. (generally) 
categorical reply. He does say he finds “a reality 
of truth” in “my relations with my fellow men and 
in my glad beholding of the universe”; but then he 
spoils it by saying that is all he needs or wants; 
and he continues as follows: “When I am in the 
thinking mood ...I become uncertain as to 
whether I or any man can assert much about God, 
and fall back content into the mood of Job.” 

Such a confession simply is not Holmes. He 
does nothing, in our opinion, when he proceeds to 
justify himself by saying that in his hours of “inner 
communion” or “profound experience with life” he 
finds it easy “to speak as the poets speak, and cry, 
as so many of them do, to God”. Then comes the 
false antithesis: “But when I say ‘God’, it is poetry 
and not theology.” He might as truly say that 
when he, a party Socialist, says “Socialism”, he 
means an Elysium, a Utopia, and not a scientific 
theory and a political party. 

Much stress is laid on the word “experience”. 
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Not only emotional tides but intellectual percep- 
tions are experience. We do not ask for the ex- 
clusion of the former, but we insist that we must 
have the inclusion of the latter. Besides, this thing 
called “experience”, in the ordinary sense of yome- 
thing that has actually happened in our lives and 
_ of which we are aware, is by no means the ultimate 
in religion. In America we have overplayed the 
idea of “experience”, as every theologian knows. 
If religion were fully compassed by what we each 
one or all of us throughout the human race “ex- 
perienced”, religion would still be a paltry thing. 
Even the Methodists have discarded its primary 
emphasis. It is the extra-experiential truth, the 
beyond-human, that has always been the meat of 
the theologian and the metaphysician, and it is he 
who by his sublime speculation has saved the ulti- 
mates of religion for us by not permitting us to set 
up a finite and cheap religion of humanity called 
the religion of experience, whether it belongs to 
modernistic theism or superficial Humanism. 

We declare the theologians, as much as the poets, 
have saved religion for the race; and they have 
saved it especially for the highest kinds of minds, 
which are not only sensitive to mystical reality in 
the inner man but to veracious reasons in a world 
of truth. We seek religion with Mr. Holmes, in all 
our questing; and prayer is, as he says, indispen- 
sable to the higher uses of the religious life. That 
is, the kind of prayer which, like every other item 
in religion, is subject to definition, and, because it 
is so, is not only an aspiration of the devout soul 
but a concept of the conscientious thinker. 


Bishop Manning Decides 


ISHOP WILLIAM T. MANNING has his own 
way of settling the aspirations of his clergy 
when they take a flight for church unity. He brings 
them down, plump! When that cleric told St. 
George’s Church in New York that there could be 
no administration of the Holy Communion in an 
Episcopal Church by the hands of a non-Episco- 
palian, in this case Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Pres- 
byterian, who had been chosen to administer the 
rite to delegates of the Christian Unity League who 
were meeting in St. George’s, he was no doubt 
within the narrow interpretation of the canon law, 
and nobody would accuse him of being broad. This 
League is engaged in the sentimental but for the 
present futile business of producing unity among 
the sects, against the clear ecclesiastical barriers, 
both administrative and doctrinal, in all these sects. 
What amazes us is the way the otherwise high- 
spirited ministers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church take their bishop’s rebuffs and rebukes. 
They are as docile as sheep. Why are they so ter- 
ribly afraid? They are caught in a monstrous 
medieval system of authority. All that they are, 
their living, their work, their people, their prop- 
erty, are enmeshed in a destroying machine; and 
they simply have not yet produced a leader with 
enough courage and power to break it, and the per- 
fectly fitting bishop with it. All the eloquence of 
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the liberal clergy falls hollow on our ears. Up to 
now there is nothing to it. They are kept, they are 
silenced in all things that really have reformatory 
force, they are subdued to pathetic impotency, by 
the Church. It is a sorry thing for anyone to listen 
to the feeble words about the “liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free”’. 


Farewell the Battleship! 


ELIEVE IT for truth, the next conference on 
naval reduction the coming month in London 
will be straight inside and outside. Let us thank 
the crookedness and failure of the Genevan affair 
and one Shearer (with more or less listening offi- 
cial allies) for the great change. A vigilant de- 
termination by President Hoover that the business 
of the five great naval Powers shall come clean 
with its deliberations is seconded by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. There is not going to be any shady busi- 
ness; and if we read the signs in the sky aright, 
there will be no vagueness or generality in what 
they want and will get. This conference is after 
one thing, we believe—the settlement of the fate 
of the battleship. All told, there are sixty-two of 
these in the five navies. The type is obsolete as an 
instrument of war. Admiral Sims said in 1927 at 
a Congressional hearing that airplanes and sub- 
marines had so greatly impaired sea power that the 
best thing to do with our battleships “in case of 
attack on our coast would be to send them as far as 
possible up the Mississippi River”. Our eighteen 
vessels of this type cost us $40,000,000 a vear. To 
make these ships disappear from all the navies by 
action in London is what we want citizens to focus 
on. This one goal is enough, for its psychological 
effect. There will be a struggle about cruiser 
strength among the powers, and we shouid know 
that our own plan is to build up to a parity with 
Great Britain. The French and the Italians favor 
submarines, the “weapon of the poor nation”. They 
will get something in that line. We advise that all 
people keep a bright eye on London, and get a fixed 
idea on the battleship. 


Seeking a Minister 


CHURCH was without a minister. The pulpit 

committee was in solemn session, and the sec- 
retary made notes of what equipment they must 
have in their preacher-to-be. 

Doctrine, four-square for the Scriptures as the word of God 
[he wrote]; education, broad and deep; general intelligence, 
keen; patience and endurance, unlimited; interest in young 
people, conspicuous; interest in old people and invalids, very 
great; eloquent preacher; tactful pastor; competent organizer ; 
good mixer; fond of reading; fond of outdoor life; perfect 
health; physique, impressive; age 38 to 42; must have a wife 
who comes as near to being the ideal preacher’s wife as he 
comes to being the ideal preacher. 

The salary was vouchsafed only after inquiry. 
That incidental item seems to have been curiously 
overlooked in the concern for higher, not to say 
highest, things. If it is anti-climax, so be it: $2,000 
a year and parsonage. The church is still seeking. 
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Bookland 


A Great Adventure 


Reading is the mind’s great adventure. 
into delectable lands, a path open to all, young and old alike. 


It is a path of exploration 
Rightly 


viewed, then, reading for the young should be regarded, first of all, as one 


of the great pleasures. 


Admitting this, we have to acknowledge, at the 


same time, that the pleasures have an indirect but powerful influence upon 
character as well as on temperament. This is especially true of boys and 
girls in their early teens, when intelligence is becoming more vigorous and 
is quick to inquire, and when the natural desire for a good time is about 


at its height. 


The girl of twelve, the boy of fifteen, can be lastingly im- 


pressed by the books they read, because they have the capacity to think, 
to absorb, to feel intensely, and because they lack the experience of life 
which tempers the adult’s impressions and enables him to test the glamour 


of the most glowing pen. 


ConsTANCH LINDSAY SKINNER. 


The Soul’s Sincere Desire 
FRANCIS A. CHRISTID 


Praypr. By Mario Puglisi. Translated by 
Bernard M. Allen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


The appearance in English translation 
of Mario Puglisi’s work on Prayer is an 
event of first importance in the present 
juncture of religious studies in our 
country. Many readers will find in this 
their first contact with the fruitful effort 
of European scholars to study man’s reli- 
gious consciousness in its most distinctive 
activity of prayer. Following Rudolf 
Otto’s Meaning of the Holy, Friedrich 
Heiler’s Das Gebet, a voluminous and 
amazingly learned survey of prayer in all 
religions, advanced the new effort to 
analyze religious phenomena and show 
them in ascending degrees of rationality ; 
while Fernand Ménégoz, in his Probléme 
de la Priére, sought in the consideration 
of this central, elementary, essential reli- 
gious activity a means for revising theo- 
logical method. It is with great works 
like these that Puglisi’s new discussion 
ranges itself in point of value, and by its 
distinctive method and merits it holds its 
own high place. It is a noble contribu- 
tion to the literature of the science of 
religion, not a piece of edifying homily, 
though certainly no one will close the book 
without exalted feeling. Who will not be 
kindled by this adequate and delicate ex- 
pression of religious experience! Whose 
understanding will not be clarified by the 
methodie thought of a mind so keen with 
penetrating comprehension and so broadly 
horizoned in the field of knowledge! 

“The mystery of the man at prayer’— 
that is the theme; not merely the man 
who recites ritual institutional prayers, 
but the man whose private prayer may 
use no words, being only a tremor of 
yearning, a throb of joy or grief, an ori- 
entation of spirit that belongs to every act 
and may become an unbroken sense of 
rest and peace in the heart. In tracing 
this mystery to its source, Puglisi shows 
his variation from Rudolf Otto's view. 
He, too, recognizes and stresses the expe- 
rience of the ‘“numinous”, but finds the 
ultimate source in something deeper than 


that experience; namely, in life’s vital 
impulse to preserve itself and overcome 
limitations. Thus, in its origin, religion— 
together with prayer—has relation to all 
activities of the spirit, since all are deter- 
mined by that vital urge. This impuise 
and the awakening to numinous expe- 
rience are irrational, not-yet-rational 
phases of religion; yet as consciously 
directed to clearly defined ends, they enter 
the sphere of rationality. 

The second half of the work deals with 
the value of prayer in its varied types— 
eudsemonistic, esthetic, poetic, and ethical 
—and closes with a consideration of 
prayer in the religious life of to-day. 
That life is stirred by the hope of a better 
humanity. Its prayer is predominantly 
ethical, inspired by the vision of the 
justice and love in which the human will 
is made one with the divine. An Appendix 
furnishes a valuable bibliography of the 
subject, a classified list covering thirty- 
seven pages. American and Wnglish 
readers owe a debt of gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Bernard M. Allen of London for 
his excellent and finished translation of 
the Italian text. His rendering of the 
fluent and eloquent original will be wel- 
comed by all serious students and 
preachers, and by all who seek light for 
their yearnings and aspirations. 


Our Ninth President 


PoLK, THE DIARY OF A PRESIDENT. 
by Allan Nevins. 
and Company. 


Bdited 
New York: Longmans, Green 
$5.00. 

One of the few presidents of the United 
States to keep a diary throughout his four 
years’ tenancy of the White House was 
James Knox Polk, whose administration 
lasted from 1845 to 1849. By skillful edit- 
ing, the five volumes of this diary have 
now been reduced to one, which will amply 
repay the time spent on its perusal. Polk 
was the Calvin Coolidge of his day, a per- 
sonality, thin, arid, colorless, in many 
ways the incarnation of mediocrity. The 
impression left by him upon our national 
history was negligible. Possessing few 
qualities of the statesman, as a leader for 
the most part, he was weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting. 
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presidents, he ranks with Pierce, Van 
Buren, Buchanan, Hayes. Yet his four 
years of service were momentous in more 
ways than one. During his administra- 
tion, the gulf separating North and South 
on the question of slavery widened per- 
ceptibly. The approach to the conflict 
which was to follow a dozen years later 
gained visible momentum; while during 
the same four years, the question of the 
northern boundary of Oregon was settled, 
a tariff bill more nearly approaching free 
trade than this country has seen before 
or since was enacted, the conquest of Cali- 
fornia was accomplished, and the Mexican 
War was fought. The inside history of 
this important epoch, from the viewpoint 
of the chief executive, in this work is 
divulged in a most interesting manner. 
The reader is able to see the working of 
political wheels within wheels. He is en- 
abled to sit in at Cabinet meetings; to 
listen to the discussions of statesmen and 
politicians holding all sorts of opinions; 
to note how often the transaction of the 
nation’s business was colored and shaped 
by sectional jealousies, partisan prejudices, 
personal ambitions and animosities. On 
the pages of this book, the intricate pro- 
cesses of history in the making are vividly 
revealed. Through its chapters walk most 
of the famous Americans of their time— 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Van Buren, Dolly 
Madison, John Quincy Adams, Jefferson 
Davis, Stephen A. Douglas, Andrew John- 
son, and a host of lesser lights. Some of 
these people appear very differently from 
how we think of them to-day. Even such 
giants as Calhoun and Webster did not 
hesitate, on occasion, to play politics. And 
Buchanan, who was Polk’s Secretary of 
State, stands revealed as a Cabinet officer 
much more interested in the furtherance 
of his own political ambitions than in the 
fundamental principles underlying the 
questions presented to him for decision. 
One sees, also, the manifold difficulties in- 
cident to conducting a war in Washing- 
ton, far distant from the arena of conflict, 
with communications slow and uncertain, 


‘the generals in command hampered, often 


seriously, by their political preferences 
and their disagreements with the party in 
power. Most clearly of all, however, 
stands out the personality of the President 
himself. Polk was a Tennesseean, a pro- 
Slavery Democrat. When he assumed of- 
fice, he was the youngest man to enter the 
White House. From the beginning, his 
health was precarious. His four years 
were one long battle with physical weak- 
ness. Worn out by the cares of office, he 
died in June, 1849, at the early age of 
fifty-three. For the untimely ending of 
his career, obviously, the faithfulness with 
which he performed the many tasks de- 
manded of him must be held responsible. 
A hard worker, he labored with scrupulous 
precision upon his many-sided job, under 
heavy strain, retiring at last from office, 
an exhausted, dying man. Repeatedly, 
through the diary, sounds the note of 
protest against the multitude of duties 
which needlessly complicate his transac- 
tion of affairs of state and wear him 
down. Small as the man is in many ways, 
petty, shortsighted, often guilty of sur- 
render to personal resentments, there is 


Among ouryet something fine in the persistence with 
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which, harrassed hy office-seekers, beg- 
gars, wire-pullers, visitors of many kinds, 
he sticks to his work, and carries on in a 
spirit of plodding sincerity begotten of a 
clear sense of duty. This president, also, 
is not without his moments of greatness. 
Negotiating the Oregon Treaty with Great 
Britain, he stands like a rock, convinced 
“that the only way to treat John Bull was 
to look him straight in the face”. There 


are likewise occasions when he manifests 


a noble contempt for those who put policy 
before principle. And Polk also deserves 
to be remembered as that one among our 
presidents who, from the time he assumed 
office, made it definitely known that he did 
not choose to run again. Instead of wait- 


ing until the last possible moment before 


declining to stand for re-election, per- 
suaded that no American president should 
serve for more than four years, and that 
so far as he himself was concerned, his 
administration should be freed from the 
faintest suspicion of further ambition for 
power, soon after his inauguration he con- 
fided his resolve to the pages of his jour- 
nal, a few months later made a public 
declaration of the fact, and thereafter per- 
sisted in his determination, although often 
pressed to depart from it. Both as the 
revelation of an _ historical personage 
hitherto but little understood, and as an 
important historical document, this work 
will repay careful reading. A.B. H. 


Dean Sperry’s Lectures 


Signs or TuHpesp Times. By Willard L. 
Sperry. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc. $2.00. 


Dean Sperry is the leading exponent of 
the literary method in the presentment of 
religion. There are a declining number of 
Our spiritual leaders who cling to poesy 
and the classic prose sources for beauty 
of expression in illustration and in proof 
of concepts. All the trend in form 
and substance is toward preciseness and 
cogency ; in other words, science is doing 
-its best—or worst—to make the logic 
rather than the lyric prevail, even to these 

last things of the religion of troubled and 
believing humanity. 

It is very plain in these lectures that 
there is an advantage of a sort in not being 
too definitive in presenting the issues. 
None the less, here they are, and no one 
can say that the Dean evades any difficulty 
whatever. In fact, his acknowledgment 
of the chief “heretical” tendency of the 
time is most sympathetic, and when we 
come squarely to the heart of his six dis- 
courses, which were given before the 
students and faculty of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School last spring, his 
stature is at its highest. Humanism is the 
important climactic theme of the book. 
The theistic perplexity has nowhere been 
so honestly, bravely met by one who calls 
himself a theist, as it is here met by Dean 
Sperry. His best in ideas about God will 
grieve the exacting intellectual type of 
orthodox reader; we do not know how it 
was with his hearers, though the Baptists 
of Rochester under whose «gis he spoke 
are a broad-minded folk, at least in their 
hospitality to such an erudite litterateur 
as Dean Sperry, for they do love, and 
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some of them say they greatly need, 
culture! 

In the Dean’s study, God is left rather 
uncertain in the scheme of the world. He 
is there, yes—He is there; but how? 
Quoting Albert Schweiter, who says that 
the names by which men first identified 
Jesus—Messiah, Christ, Logos—‘“have be- 
come for us historical parables only’, so 
that Jesus comes to us as “one unknown, 
without a name”, Dean Sperry continues: 
“We might say the same of God; many of 
our elder metaphors have lost their occa- 
sion in environing fact, and he comes to 
us as one unknown, without a name.” 
This he submits as the state of mind of 
many people to-day. His own idea of God 
is given in a beautiful figure of a mooring 
block, an anchor, lines, and a boat, which 
must be read in detail to be appreciated. 
But the questioning mind wonders at the 
end whether our religion is a business of 
saving ourselves from shipwreck, or some- 
thing above, beyond, and more dangerous 
than that; namely, putting out, and still 
out, to sea. Are we concerned primarily 
about meeting adversity or are we set 
upon an adventure? AO. D: 


Religion in College 


THE EFFECTIVE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. By 
Laird T. Hites. New York: The Macmillan 
Oompany. $2.00. 

The former editor of Religious Educa- 
tion recognizes the fact that Christian 
colleges are having a hard time in compe- 
tition with State-supported universities 
and that religion is relegated to a com- 
paratively inconspicuous place in the cur- 
riculum of even the nominally Christian 
college, a fact due to the desire to offer 
as many courses as the State university. 
In many colleges, courses in religion are 
jokes; and in most, religion does not re- 
ceive the attention it deserves as a major 
interest in life. Dr. Hites laments this 
and lays down a program for the college 
which would cure this ill. On the whole 
he does his work well. He is a modernist, 
but not a Unitarian. Students should 
“accept Jesus as Saviour”, whatever that 
means. But the book is wholesome, sane, 
and progressive. E, F, 


Girl Problems 


Stories of Real 
New York: H. P. 


TH1s HAPPENED TO Mx. 
Girls as told to Helen Ferris. 
Dutton & Oo. $2.50. 


Nearly every girl wants to be popular; 
a few would be glad if they could just 
enjoy themselves. This Happened to Me 
is an entertaining textbook on ethics for 
girls in their teens. Hach of the fourteen 
chapters tells in the first person one girl’s 
problem, and how she met it. Shyness, 
loquaciousness, temper, fear of being con- 
sidered highbrow, sensitiveness, being an 
only child, being a twin, and other com- 
mon ailments are vividly described, with 
remedies for their cure. Learning by ex- 
perience is salutary, but learning with the 
aid of other people’s experiences through 
the printed page is far more quick and 
much less painful. Of course some girls 
can read this book and not find themselves 
in a single chapter. Others, however, will 
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be extremely grateful to Miss Ferris for 
some sentence bringing light or comfort 
to an unadjusted high school girl. Miss 
Ferris, formerly connected with the Girl 
Scouts and The Youth’s Companion, is 
now in charge of the girls’ and boys’ de- 
partment of the Atlantic Bookshelf. 
H.M.P. 


Two Novels 
ALL QUIET ON THE WhrSTHRN Front. 
Erich Maria Remarque. 
German by A. W. Wheen. 
and Company. $2.50. 


Already, this book has been granted 
such extended comment in the columns of 
TuE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and by the press 
of two continents that no long review of 
its contents is called for. Suffice it to say 
that the chorus of praise which has greeted 
it is no wise misplaced. Of the many 
books which have come out of the war, 
this is one of the most powerful. As a 
great pacifist document, it deserves all 
that has been said in its favor. With 
unique skill, combining cold realism with 
poetic insight, it has gripping force. As 
an editorial writer has recently asserted 
concerning the play Journey’s End, it is 
a spiritual experience. For it tears aside 
the veils hiding the tragedy of war, and 
reveals it as the horrible thing it is, ob- 
scene, beastly, infernal—as H. G. Wells 
has called it, “a slaughter of boys”. Dis- 
closing the institution of war in all its 
stark reality, it cannot but fail to exert 
a tremendous influence in the development 
of the will to peace. A.B. H. 


By 
Translated from the 
Boston: Little Brown 


By Stark Young. New York: 
$2.50. 


River HovUsp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A few years ago, Stark Young published 
Heaven Trees, a vivid picture of life on a 
Mississippi plantation in ante-bellum days, 
painted with humor, insight, and excep- 
tional charm. Last year, from the same 
pen came The Torches Flare, a story with 
two backgrounds, a little college town in 
Tennessee and Greenwich Village. This 
novel had unequal value. The Southern 
portions of it were original and convinc- 
ing; but the Manhattan chapters were con- 
ventional, and lacked force. Now the 
author, wisely, has returned to the en- 
vironment he knows best. <A _ stronger 
novel than Heaven Trees, River House is 
a dramatic study of local color as it still 
exists below Mason and Dixon’s Line. 
Centering his plot in an old plantation 
house situated in a little town not far 
from Memphis, and confining his dramatis 
persone to the various members of the 
family whose home it has been for gener- 
ations, he narrates the events taking place 
there within the narrow range of four 
days, a conflict of youth and age, the past 
and the future. Mr. Young is not an adept 
in plot creation. His story moves slowly, 
often stops altogether. But he knows his 
people. His portrayal of personal char- 
acteristics, especially those of older men 
and women, is handled with genuine skill. 
As a novel of character, as well as a pic- 
ture of the old and the new South, River 
House makes delightful reading, while it 
abundantly justifies the promise shown by 
its author in his earlier work. A.R.H. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


The Herring Cove Cure 


MELVILLE HOWE 


One spring day, not long ago, Harold 
Allen, of James and Allen, wholesale furni- 
ture handlers, found himself established 
for a month at the Muscongus House in 
the hamlet of Herring Cove, a character- 
istic Maine fishing village. Characteristic, 
I say, because it had the usual general 
store, Grange hall, brown-painted church, 
steamboat dock, and row of floats for the 
fishing-dories. Harold Allen was there be- 
eause his doctor had sent him—had told 
him, shortly and plainly, that he had been 
burning the candle at both ends too long. 
To steady frayed nerves he needed a de- 
cided change, and an adventure, if he 
could find one. ‘Live on the water”, the 
doctor had urged. “Nothing like a small 
boat and salt water to put health into you.” 

For guide and companion, Harold Allen 
found a sixteen-year-old boy, Sylvester 
Barrett. Born at the Cove, Sylvester could 
not remember the time when he had first 
learned to handle a dory. He could faintly 
recall the day he first went out in the 
bay with his father, tossed a cod line 
over the side, felt the hard downward 
pull, and hauled in a ten-pound fish. When 
he was eleven, his father and his father’s 
partner had been cast away in one of 
those sudden northwesters which some- 
times sweep the ocean in the month 
of Mareh. Even since, the boy, with what 
his mother and a younger brother could 
earn, had supported a family of six. 

For a fortnight, the two ranged the bay 
in Sylvester’s eighteen-foot power-dory, 
the Carmelita, now cruising in and out 
among the Goose Islands and the Goslings, 
inhabited only by raucous screaming 
gulls, gawky cranes, and mischievous red 
squirrels; now casting anchor on the 
Green Ledges, or the Middle Ground, and 
fishing. Out-of-doors proved better than 
any medicine, and the health-seeker came 
back to his bearings by leaps and bounds. 

“But I am still waiting for my adven- 
ture, which is to complete the cure’, said 
Mr. Allen one day, as the Carmelita came 
careening in past the mournfully tolling 
bell buoy at the mouth of the harbor. 
“Besides, I’d like a good story, one that 
will ring true, to take back to the office. 
I want an honest one, a real adventure 
that will stand without props. So, my 
boy, set your wits to work! Think up 
something big.” 

“That’s easy, sir.’ Sylvester smiled as 
he swung on the tiller and carried the 
Carmelita through the tortuous channel 
between Gull Rock and the lighthouse. 
“We'll get wrecked in a breeze of wind on 
Ten-Pound Island, which, as you know, is 
only a bare rock, live a week without food 
or water, and then be rescued.” 

As the Carmelita made her way up the 
channel and slid alongside the dock, the 
two saw on the wharf a half-dozen fisher- 
men talking together in a manner un- 


usually animated for men of their hardy 
ealling. Mr. Allen and Sylvester over- 
heard them say that the power boat which 
supplied the dories in the harbor with 
gasolene had just been there, with the 
report of large schools of “big” cod on 
White Horse Shoals, fifty miles to the 
eastward. 

“They'll likely strike into our bay”, 
Alexander Price, a veteran fisherman, told 
Mr. Allen. “Still, you can’t be sure which 
way a cod will swim. And if they should 
come, with this shifting weather, they 
probably wouldn’t stay over two tides. 
He’s a strange fish. But what’s the use 
of speculating? If a school should strike 
in, we’d have to sit here on the dock and 
suck our thumbs like babies, for, so far 
as I know, there’s not a trawl owned in 
the Cove that’s rigged for ‘big’ cod. To 
catch ’em you’ve got to have heavy line 
and heavy hooks. ‘Big’ cod ain’t been 
seen in the bay for ten years, and men 
who owned trawls which would hold ’em 
have either sold ’em or cut ’em down so’s 
they'll take smaller fish. It’s Herring 
Cove luck to have ’em fish come, with cod 
way up, due to the schooner-fishermen’s 
strike.” 

As the two walked up the path to the 
village, Mr. Allen noticed that Sylvester 
had something weighty on his mind. 

“T’ve news for you, sir’, the boy told 
him that evening after supper, and, 
though he spoke quietly, it was plain he 
was much excited. 

“You’ve thought up an adventure?” 

“Yes, sir, just the kind you’re looking 
for; a real one that can stand alone.” 

Mr. Allen smiled into the boy’s eager 
eyes. “Well, I’m ready. But, my lad, 
spare me my life!” 

“After I left you, sir, this afternoon, I 
went down to our fish-house, overhauled 
father’s trawls, and found away at the 
bottom of the raffle one rigged for ‘big’ 
cod, and in excellent condition, for it had 
been well tarred. You see, I’ve never 
thoroughly overhauled father’s fishing- 
gear—there was a big pile of it; and I’ve 
only used such trawls as I’ve needed, off 
the top. If he’d lived, I’ve no doubt he 
would have sold it same as the other 
fishermen. While I was straightening out 
the snarls, along came Alexander Price 
and his partner, Oliver Brackett. Their 
eyes popped out when they saw what I 
was doing, and they offered me thirty 


dollars for the gear, take it or leave it.”. 


“My boy, I almost think I’d have sold. 
Fisherman’s luck, you know.” 

Sylvester’s eyes twinkled. “I was on 
the point of it, when I said to myself: 
‘No sir, here’s a chance to give Mr. Allen 
the adventure of his life. If he ever 
get’s the feel of one of those giant cod, 
and sees him come over the side—’” 

Mr. Allen joined in the laugh. “I feel 
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him now”, he said. “I wouldn’t miss try- 
ing for that school for a year’s profits in 
the furniture business. When do we 
start?” 

“To-morrow at daybreak. The school 
will be in the bay then, if it is coming at 
all. It won’t stay over twenty-four 
hours—they never do.’ 

Mr. Allen looked at the rugged fisher- 
lad, admiration in his gaze. “I like the 
rule you live by: ‘Do It Now.’ You 
couldn’t have a better one. Count on me! 
But if, by any chance, we should happen 
to capture one of those giant fish—is there 
anyone in the village who takes pictures?” 

“Yes, sir, Henrietta Price, Alexander’s 
sister, takes good ones.” 

As Sylvester walked home that evening, 
he saw, looking seaward, that a thin haze 
hung over the bay; and the moon as it 
came up over Webber’s Woods was 
blurred, and circled with a great yellow 
ring. Moreover, the bell buoy clanged its 
irregular cadences, at once mournful and 
distinct. 

“Looks bad for to-morrow”, he observed. 
“There’s a threat in the moon; and the 
bell’s tolling an easterly.” 

But at daybreak the sea was calm; and 
the Carmelita, with Harold Allen and 
Sylvester on board, slid down the channel, 
passed the tolling bell, and made out into 


The Wind’s Conqueror 


The wind goes shrieking ‘mid the boughs ; 
It pulls, it tears, it rages wild— 
It casts the branches to the earth, 
And drift and drift on drift is piled; 
And yet he stays— 
(That little feathered chirper on the 
storm-tossed bough) 
The gales may blow, 
Or high or low— 
He never thinks of giving up, nor 
knows he how. 
—Jac Lowell, 


Sentence Sermon 


Not one of them is forgotten before 
God.—Luke aii. 6. 


the bay between the red spar that marked 
deep water off Prince’s Point and the 
spindle on Horse Island Ledge. The sun 
was just showing its red rim when they 
made the Middle Ground, eight miles due 
east from the Cove. A few boats had 
preceded them and dotted the otherwise 
dead expanse with signs of life. These 
craft appeared on the long, oily swells, 
then dropped out of sight in the hollows. 
Sylvester sniffed the air. 

“Bad weather is brewing”, he remarked. 
“That queer haze means something, and 
the sea is making. I reckon we better 
work smart.” 

“Say when and where”, Mr. Allen re- 
plied. “You know the grounds.” 

“Father generally had luck on _ the 
Jaquish Ledges. He said the cod like the 
kind of kelp that grows there. A _ black 
spar marks the northeast shoal; you can 
just make it out now, through the haze. 
If we run from that spar a half-mile on a 
bow-line to the lighthouse on the Sisters, 
we'll be fair over the center.” 

Sylvester had guessed with true fisher- 
man’s instinct. Away down on the kelpy 
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Snap! 
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bottom the great green cod, which had 
come in with the east wind the night 
before, were ranging lazily in and out 
among the long-waving stems, nosing each 
other and snapping off their juicy stalks. 
Down drifted the trawl hooks, heavy with 
the scent of salted clams. Snap! Snap! 
So it went the length of the line. 

Half an hour, and the trawl was en- 
tirely paid out. 

“Now we'll overhaul’, said Sylvester, 
“and we'll see—what we'll see”. He was 
plainly excited. So was his comrade—so 
much so that his hands trembled as he 
began to coil away the wet salty line. 

“Something’s hooked on”, muttered the 
youth as he braced his foot against the 
boat’s side and hauled away. “This is 
no inside fish; it’s a whale.” 

With long, sweeping, overhand grasps, 
Sylvester pulled in the trawl. Suddenly 
Mr. Allen, who was coiling the trawl away 
in the cockpit, heard a tremendous fiap- 
ping and splashing in the water. A second 
later a huge cod was squirming in the 
tub, where a deft turn of the wrist on 
the part of the youth had landed him. 

“They’re here’, Sylvester said, hauling 
in a second great fish. 

They surely were there. 
alive with them—great, 
mottled specimens. 

“IT never saw anything like this, never 
in my life’, panted Mr. Allen, as, re- 
lieving Sylvester, he hauled a monstrous 
head over the rail, to see a fish almost 
as tall as himself flap out of the trawl 
and drop with a swish and thud into the 
tub. “I wouldn’t have missed this day’s 
sport for a pocketful of gold dollars.” 

“Which I wouldn’t wonder but we'd 
have, sir”, Sylvester responded. ‘“We’re 
only halfway down the trawl, and there’s 
four hundred pounds now in the Carmelita, 
and all big ones—twenty to sixty pounds.” 

They set again, a cable’s length to the 
north and east, in six fathoms of water— 
and with equal luck. By the time the 
second trawl had been overhauled, the 
Carmelita was down to her gunwales, and 
the dory towing astern had a cargo. 

“There’s aS many more down in the kelp 
as we've taken”, Sylvester said, “but I 
don’t dare take on another pound. Look 
at that black cloud making over the 
Limerick Hills. The Carmelita’s a good 
sea boat, but she’s too deep in the water 
to ride much of a sea, and the seas make 
up quick out here.” 

As he spoke he whirled the engine’s fly- 
wheel, and the heavily loaded power boat 
and the equally heavily loaded dory began 
to forge slowly ahead. Both watched, 
fascinated, the spreading cloud. In color 
it was grayish white, with coal-black 
edges piled one on the other; and it kept 
sending off smoky puffs. 

“That cloud is making better time than 
we are’, commented the youth, anxiously. 
“I wish we were under the lee of Horse 
Island—we’d anchor.” 

' “What do you make of it?’ Mr. Allen 
asked. 

“An off-shore squall with wind and snow 
in it, and coming fast. That’s the way 
an easterly is liable to begin at this 
season. We'll slip the cover on her.” 

In a moment he had adjusted the pole 


The trawl was 
mossy-green, 
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and lashed the canvas covering fast to the 
combing. “Now let her come!” he re- 
marked grimly. 

And come she did, with a swirl of sleet 
and a roar of wind. “We’re in the business 
end of this blizzard”, the youth muttered. 
“She'll never make it through that 
smother.” 

“Then overboard with the fish, and Ill 
cut loose the dory.” 

Suiting action to word, Harold Allen 
seized the head of a big cod. 

“One moment, sir! Ill get that thou- 
sand pounds of cod ashore or drown! 
Wait !” 

The furniture merchant looked at him, 
fear of death in his eyes, made an angry 
retort, and shot the great cod overboard. 

Sylvester seized the hand that would 
have sent a second to follow the first, 
and restrained him with an iron grip. 
“Wait! I say, wait!” 

In less time than it takes to tell it, 
the young fisherman seized the Car- 
melita’s sweeps and a light kedge anchor, 
lashed them together, and tossed them 
overboard. He also drew off a can of 
gasoline from the carburetor and poured 
it over the boat’s side. The head of the 
eraft swung into the wind and was held 
there by Sylvester’s sea-anchor. The seas, 
quieted by the oil, strangely flattened out 
before reaching the Carmelita. 

So they outrode the squall. It passed 
as quickly as it had come; and an hour 
later the Carmelita, gunwales awash, 
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swung in past the clanging bell, labored 
slowly up the channel, and butted her 
nose gently against the dock, alongside 
Alexander Price’s boat, which had just 
come in, empty. 

“Of course”, Price said shortly, “you 
had to strike ’em just right. You dropped 
right on the school. But I’m glad we 
didn’t get among ’em, for they’d have 
ruined our light gear, and we’d got nary 
fish. The big school drove everything else 
off the ground. Well, boy, cod are eight 
cents. You’ve got a thousand pounds in 
both boats.” 

“Don’t touch a fish”, shouted Mr. Allen. 
“Tm going to have ’em photographed just 


as they are. Mr. Price, where’s your 
sister?” 

“Mr. Allen, please, a moment!” Syl- 
vester’s voice was a trifle hesitating. “I— 
I have her camera. I borrowed it.. I— 


I took you as you were hauling that sixty- 
pound cod over the side.” 

“You clever boy! You take all the fish, 
T’ll take the pictures. I won’t lay claim 
to a pound. Look here!” A severe ex- 
pression was in his eyes. “You didn’t, 
when my back was turned? What with 
the roar of the storm, the crash of the 
smother, I got that excited! If the boys 
ever found out— But you couldn’t have 
taken it in the squall, anyway!” 

“IT took only one picture, Mr. Allen”, 
said Sylvester, laughing. “That one will 
prove it was a big adventure!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


THe Fat CAMEL OF BAGDAD. By K. O. 8S. 
(Baroness Dombroski). New York, N.Y.: Thz 
Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


Not all husbands would be as grief- 
stricken as Abdullah, the vegetable mer- 
chant of Bagdad, when his bride Zuleima 
became transformed into a camel. Abdul- 
lah decided to join a caravan with his 
camel-bride until it should please Allah 
to remove the punishment. What hap- 
pened on that journey, and the important 
part played by the humble vegetable, the 
turnip, makes an amazing tale, with ele- 
ments of humor for all ages. The illus- 
trations are clever and comical and make 
us almost wish the story had been told pic- 
torially, although we should have missed 
the amusing patter of the bazaar and 
caravan. 


THE PRINCD OF THE PALE MOUNTAINS. By 
Anne D. Kyle. Illustrated by Maginel Wright 
Barney. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

In the swarm of refugees drifting south 
before the advancing Austrians, in the 
Great War, Peter is separated from his 
nurse, Nonna Sunta, and all trace of his 
identity is lost. Later, Walter Romany, 
a peddler with a gray donkey, picks up 
Peter and his hen, Penni, and the four 
make their adventurous way to the Pale 
Mountains, the dazzling Dolomites. There 
they meet an American “Signore”, his 
little daughter, Margaret, and Laurin, a 
mysterious man of the mountains, all of 
whom play an important part in establish- 
ing Peter’s identity, the final proof of 
which is his own silver locket, with the 


picture of his ‘Lady” therein. So deeply 
does Peter love the Pale Mountains that 
he feels himself kin to them, perhaps 
even a prince of that enchanted land. 
But Peter’s “kingdom”, it turns out, lies 
over the sea, in America. 


AMERICAN FOLK AND FArRY TALES. Selected 
by Rachel Field. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.00. 

Rachel Field has chosen the best Indian 
folk stories and legends from the collec- 
tions made by Grinnell, Linderman, and 
others ; the best animal stories from Negro 
lore; a few dramatic lumberjack tales; a 
few Louisiana legends, influenced by 
French and Spanish traditions; and a 
group of colonial legends—*‘Rip Van 
Winkle” and “The Great Stone Face”. 
Illustrations in black-and-white and in 
color, by Margaret Freeman, add spirit to 
the collection. 


SALLy IN SouTH APrRIca. 
Orr and Henriette Schiele. 
Century Company. $1.75. 

When Sally and Myra Woods sailed 
with their mother from Southampton for 
South Africa, they were thrilled at the 
prospect of this long anticipated journey. 
It would be hard to imagine their feelings 
had they known that before the trip was 
over they would become accomplices in a 
far-reaching plot to smuggle a_ stolen 
diamond out of the country. Just how 
this startling transformation took place 
makes a pleasant tale for young girls, 
which has the added interest of its un- 
usual setting. 


By Gulielma Day 
New York: The 
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Churches in Priestley Conference Report 
Address on Great Simplicities by Dr. W. L. Sullivan 


HE Joseph Priestley Conference and 

the Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance 
held a joint meeting in the Unitarian 
Chureh, Wilmington, Del., with a large 
attendance, representing eight churches. 

Joseph Priestley Button, vice-president, 
presided at the Conference sessions, and 
the main address was by Dr. William L. 
Sullivan, who spoke on “Liberalism and 
Life’s Great Simplicities”. 

Two discussion groups met simultane- 
ously in the morning. Mrs. Charles Lyon 
Chandler, president of the Associate Alli- 
ance, presided over a group of Alliance 
executives to consider programs, money- 
making, committees, and membership. 
Mrs. Robert S. Hilles of Philadelphia led 
the discussion. Mrs. Kraemer of Wilming- 
ton led a discussion of attendance, inter- 
est, and courses of study in a group of 
church school executives and teachers. 

Rey. Robert S. Miller of Lancaster, Pa., 
led the devotionals at noon, when the 
groups met in joint conference. Church 
reports followed. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin 
reported the dedication on November 3 of 
the Mrs. Richard H. Harte memorial 
organ in Joseph Priestley Chapel and 
stated that a bequest of $5,000 by the late 
Mrs. Seibert I. Strayer will come on the 
death of Mr. Strayer to the Priestley Fund 
for the Aged. 

Max Daschum of the Germantown 
church reported a satisfactory condition 
and fine spirit there, in spite of the fact 
that the church has no minister. The 
social gatherings are large, and the young 
people’s organizations thriving. Rev. 
W. A. Vrooman of Wilmington said that 
the spirit and work of his church is better 
than in previous years. Rey. Plmer Col- 
cord reported successful educational pro- 
grams in Trenton, N.J., with excellent 
addresses by Princeton professors. Rey. 
Robert S. Miller described the church at 
Lancaster, with its memorial windows de- 
picting leaders in human progress in his- 
tory, the tall candlesticks in the chancel 
made by the Passion Players at Oberam- 
mergau, and other features. Mrs. C. 
Valentine Kirby, president of the Harris- 
burg Alliance, stated that at the end of 
the first year the society at Harrisburg 
has forty-four members. They meet Sun- 
day evenings in Pythian Hall, with an 
average attendance of between forty and 
fifty. Mr. Vrooman has been asked to 
preach another year. There is a church 
school and an Alliance of twenty-one mem- 
bers. The church budget of $2,500 is paid. 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Baltimore 
reported a strong Alliance and a Young 
People’s Guild and Junior Guild which 
are both flourishing. Laurence C. Staples 
spoke for the Washington church, which 
held union services during the summer 
with the Congregational and Universalist 
churches in the neighborhood. Church at- 
tendance averaged four hundred and fifty 
in October. November 8 was the fifth 
anniversary of the dedication of the 
chureh building. 

The field secretary of the Metropolitan 


Conference, Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, gave 
a word of greeting and urged observance 
of Peace Sunday. 

Mr. Button asked for donations for the 
monument to be erected over the grave of 
John Priestley in Northumberland, Pa., 
the total cost to be about $3,000. About 
$100 was received during the week after 
the project was published in THe Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER. The Priestley Fund for 
the Aged was reported to amount to 
$10,711. 

Mrs. Frederick G. Pierce of German- 
town reported that she is working toward 
the beginning of a church in York, Pa. 

Resolutions passed included regrets at 
the illness of the president, M. T. Garvin, 
and of appreciation of the Wilmington 
church’s hospitality. 

In his address, Dr. Sullivan declared 
that it is not the complexities which make 
life worth while. Simplicity is profound, 
and is the thing the inward genius 
acquires. Courage and happiness are life’s 
simplicities—the silent courage which no 
one sees. Much of the unhappiness locked 
in human hearts, he said, is due to stu- 
pidity. The free church tells the way to 
happiness and tells how falseis the misery 
man creates about himself. He urged that 
men should grow in their simplicity. When 
they grasp life’s simplicities, they are less 
inclined to use abstractions, he said. 


Dr. Eisenlohr’s Celebration 


Outpouring of love by his congregation 
on forty-fifth anniversary 
in Cincinnati 


Saturday, November 9, marked the forty- 
fifth anniversary of the ministry of Dr. 
Hugo G. Hisenlohr as pastor of First Prot- 
estant St. John’s Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The church has made such remark- 
able progress in the years of Dr. Hisen- 
lohr’s ministry that the congregation was 
moved to do its utmost to express its 
appreciation of his noble leadership. <A 
reception was tendered Dr. and Mrs. 
Hisenlohr the evening of November 9 at 
Hanselmann Temple, at which time many 
friends offered their congratulations and 
good wishes. 

An Anniversary service was held Sun- 
day morning, November 10, at ten o’clock. 
The church altar was adorned with quan- 
tities of ferns and branches of green, with 
bouquets of yellow and pale pink chrysan- 
themums. Dr. Horace Westwood of Bos- 
ton, who was then conducting a mission in 
Columbus, Ohio, delivered the Anniver- 
sary address through the courtesy of the 
Laymen’s League. 

Letters of congratulation from the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, the Laymen’s 
League, The Independent Church at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, as well as telegrams from 
California, Texas, Ohjo, and elsewhere 
were received and read. Before a church 
filled to its capacity, the president of the 
Church Council then presented Dr. Hisen- 
lohr with letters of good wishes from 
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every organization in the church, together 
with a purse containing a check for $1,000, 
from the members of the congregation. 

Following the service, a dinner was 
given at the Cincinnati Club to which all 
members and friends were invited. The 
dinner over, the anticipated and much- 
planned-for celebration was at an end, but 
the memory of it will live in the hearts 
of the people of St. John’s Church. Their 
feeling for their honored and beloved 
pastor was summed up by Dr. Westwood 
in the Anniversary sermon: 

“He dedicated himself to duty as he saw 
it. He aspired to a task which was 
higher than he. He sought to serve men 
because he loved them. He acknowledged 
himself to be a child of the living God, 
therefore becoming one with all his 
brethren.” 

Dr. Eisenlohr, whose father was a noted 
minister in Cincinnati for twenty-two 
years, was not only born there, but, with 
the exception of some five years, spent all 
his life in that city. Dr. Hisenlohr gradu- 
ated from Meadville Theological School 
in 1883 and is now the only survivor of 
his class. Immediately after his gradu- 
ation, he became minister of St. John’s 
Church at Wheeling, W.Va., occupying 
that pulpit for one year. He was then 
called to serve the First Protestant Bt. 
John’s Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
was then an Independent German Church. 
Dr. Eisenlohr was installed at the latter 
Church on November 9, 1884, and has 
served the congregation uninterruptedly 
since that time. During these forty-five 
years of faithful and devoted service to 
the church, Dr. Hisenlohr has officiated 
at 9,114 funerals, and at 5,783 weddings. 

First Protestant St. John’s Church is 
one of the oldest in the city. It was or- 
ganized in 1814, and in the year 1884 the 
membership consisted of about 190. At 
the present time it is 550. 

In February, 1924, during Dr. Wisen- 
lohr’s brief absence in the South due to 
ill health, action was taken by the con- 
gregation to join with the Unitarian de- 
nomination. A message was sent to Dr. 
Hisenlohr that it had so voted and, upon 
Dr. Wisenlohr’s return to Cincinnati 
shortly afterwards, a service was held 
confirming publicly the affiliation of the 
church with the Unitarian Fellowship. 


Mr. Locke at Monday Club 


“Christmas Pageantry” will be the sub- 
ject of an address by Rev. William Ware 
Locke before the meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Monday Club at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, De- 
cember 9, at 11 a.m. Rev. Robert W. 
Jones will preside at the meeting, which 
is open to the public. 


Correction 


Dr. George Croswell Cressey is serving 
temporarily as minister-in-charge of the 
First Unitarian Church in Geneseo, III. 
Information received earlier by THE 
REGISTER and published in the issue of 
November 21 was inaccurate in stating 
that he had been called to the pastorate 
of this church. 


“preacher. 
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The Preaching Mission Came to Columbus 


Impressions and comments by the minister 
J. F. MEYER 


EFORE the preaching mission came to 
Columbus, the minister told his con- 
gregation that he was confident that it 
would prove to be the biggest event in the 
history of the old Independent Protestant 
Church, and also a great event in the life 
of our city, since Columbus had never 
had a series of services or a preaching 
mission just like this before. 

Now that the preaching mission has 
come and gone, we may say that this 
prediction has been fully justified by the 
event. The sermons by Dr. Horace West- 
wood have been inspiring, enlightening, 
and broadening. As one man put it, “He 
gets down to brass tacks in discussing the 
moral and religious problems and difficul- 
ties of modern men and women.” The 
question period, as he conducted it, was 
always interesting and instructive, and 
sometimes enlivened by humor. The con- 
gregations were almost like Haster con- 
gregations. Although we are not accus- 
tomed to evening services and although 
this is an old down-town church with a 
widely scattered membership, the people 
kept coming night after night. The 
average attendance at the seven evening 
meetings was three hundred. The maxi- 
mum attendance passed the four hundred 
mark. This average and. maximum both 
would have been higher if rain had not 
spoiled the attendance on the last Sunday 
night. We have no complaint to make 
against the weather, however, aS we were 
well favored in this respect on the other 
days of the week. 

That the influence of the mission was 
widespread may be indicated by the fol- 
lowing facts. Five clergymen of other 
churches attended the services and com- 
mented favorably upon them. The min- 
ister of the most influential Protestant 
church in Columbus, after attending the 
services and meeting the mission preacher 
personally, told his own people at their 
church-night supper that he had just met 
a most interesting man, Dr. Horace West- 
wood, who was conducting a preaching 
mission at the Independent Protestant 
Church ; that he wished some of his people 
would go to hear him to see what it was 
like, and that some day he hoped they 
might have a similar mission in their 
own church, with Dr. Westwood as the 
One young doctor and his wife 
attended most of the services, driving in 
all the way from Johnstown, Ohio, twenty- 
seven miles away. Although a Lutheran 
by training and a graduate of Wittenberg 
College, he afterward declared that he was 
delighted to find a church which openly 
proclaimed the religious convictions he 
had always held. Another couple came 
from Hilliards, Ohio, twelve miles away. 
A young man reared in the Roman 
Catholic Church writes: “Words fail me 
to express how much benefit both my wife 
and I have received from Dr. Westwood’s 
splendid sermons. He is both keenly in- 
tellectual and deeply spiritual, with a gift 
for getting at the soul of things.” 


The only protest or criticism came from 
a man in Chillicothe, which is sixty miles 
away, who wrote a letter to The Ohio 
State Journal about it. The people helped 
themselves freely to the Unitarian litera- 
ture displayed on the table in the 
rear of the church, and read the little 
pamphlets by Dr. Westwood with eager 
interest. Although we had five hundred 
copies of each tract, the supply of several 
was exhausted. The first to go were the 
five hundred copies of “Beginning the 
Day”, by Dr. Charles EH. Park. The people 
were interested in the principles of Uni- 
tarianism, but their primary interest was 


REV. J. F. 


MEYER 


in the devotional expression of liberal reli- 
gion. They hungered for a reasonable and 
modern expression of the spirit of prayer. 

“Why can’t we have a preaching mis- 
sion every year?’ was the question which 
was on the lips of many. The music of 
the preaching mission is also worthy of 
mention. The musical part of the sery- 
ices was rendered by a mixed chorus of 
twenty-five picked voices. Hight excellent 
soloists participated in the program in the 
course of the week. There were also a 
boys’ choir, a male chorus, and a women’s 
chorus. All were volunteer singers. 

We shall feel the inspiration of the 
preaching mission for a long time to come. 
Dr. Westwood and Arthur Bartlett have 
been like two helping angels to this con- 
gregation. May God bless the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League for the help it has given 
us, and may the preaching mission always 
receive its generous support and continue 
to grow and prosper! 


_ Until you do something for nothing, you 
have done nothing at all—Hannen Swaffer. 
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Hall of Fame Unitarians 


Photographs of their busts exhibited in 
patio of Los Angeles 
church 


Unitarians of Los Angeles, Calif., have 
hung photographs in the patio of their 
church of the busts of Unitarians in the 
Hall of Fame of New York University. 
The exhibit attracts daily visitors, who 
study the photographs and take literature 
with them. On a stand in the patio are 
catalogues of the pictures, ani in eack 
of these is placed one of the American 
Unitarian Association leaflets, “Unitarians 
in the Hall of Fame”, by Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land. Also the Association pamphlet by 
Rey. John H. Dietrich on ‘The Significance 
of the Unitarian Movement” is on hand 
for free distribution. 

It is estimated that more than two 
thousand persons saw the exhibit during 
the first two weeks it was pat up. Both 
before and after the Sunday morning and 
evening services, hundreds of people ex- 
amine the pictures. The children in the 
neighborhood have made a study of theni. 

There is also included a picture of the 
Hall of Fame building. Not all the busts 
of Unitarians who are enshrined in the 
Hall are yet in place, but there will be 
twenty-three of them eventually and 
twenty-three photographs of them in the 
Los Angeles collection. On the Sunday 
that the pictures were hung, the minister, 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, preached on 
“Unitarians in the Hall of Fame”. The 
project brought considerable publicity in 
the newspapers and has aroused much 
enthusiasm among the parishioners of 
the church. 

The pictures will not be kept perma- 
nently on exhibit, but will be kept on hand 
for such use as opportunity may offer. 
It is proposed to lend them to the other 
Southern California churches for exhibit 
in their communities. 


Name Omitted from Year Book 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that John H. Hershey, 
pastor of the Clifton Unitarian Church, 
Louisville, Ky., is an ordained minister in 
good and regular standing in the Unita- 
rian Fellowship, having received his final 
certificate, December 8, 1926. Inadvert- 
ently his name was omitted from the 
Year Book. 

GEORGE F. PATTERSON, 

Secretary of the Fellowship Committee. 


Boston Federation Peace Meeting 


Under the auspices of the Greater Bos- 
ton Federation of Churches, an Armistice 
service was held Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 10, at the Arlington Street Church. 
The addresses were by Hon. Everett Colby 
of New York and Dr. Samuel A. Hliot, 
who also read the opening Scripture sen- 
tences and gave the benediction. The 
responsive reading was led by Dr. Peter 
Dunn, and prayers were led by Dr. Ben- 
jamin M. Washburn, rector of Emmanuel 
Church. Dr. Russell H. Stafford, minister 
of the Old South Church, read the Scrip- 
ture lesson. The hymns and anthems 
were appropriate to the service. 
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Moline Liberals Dedicate Unity Temple 


The minister, Rev. Gordon Kent, felicitated on completion 
of beautiful and serviceable edifice— 
Dr. Reese gives address 


NITY TEMPLE, the new house of 

worship of the Moline, Ill., Unitarian 
Society, which has been erected this year 
at a cost of $78,000, was dedicated Sun- 
day, November 17, with several hundred 
people attending the services. Parishioners 
and friends and visiting Unitarians from 
Illinois and Jowa filled the auditorium to 
eapacity. 

The minister, Rev. Gordon Kent, who 
had labored for the erection of the new 
temple with a zeal that animated the en- 
tire parish, received congratulations on 
every hand, including a letter from Rey. 
Clara Cook Helvie of Middleboro, Mass., 
formerly minister of the church. 


The dedication address was by Dr. 


played by Miss Lucille Kramer, as the 
participating ministers took places in the 
raised chancel. Beside Mr. Kent and Dr. 
Reese were Rey. Julius Krolfifer of the 
Davenport, Iowa, congregation, who de- 
livered the dedicatory prayer, and Dr. 
George Croswell Cressey, minister-in- 
charge of the church at Geneseo, Ill., who 
read from the Scriptures and from Cole- 
ridge, Channing, and Wordsworth. 

The responsive reading, distributed in 
leaflet form to the audience, was entirely 
taken from the writings of John Bur- 
roughs. A trio, Mrs. HE. C. Bradley, Grace 
F. Caple, and Frederick Swanson, sang 
“Holiness Becometh Thine House”, and 
Mrs. Bradley concluded the services with 


AUDITORIUM OF 


UNITY 


Curtis W. Reese, Western Unitarian Con- 
ference secretary, and always the good 
friend of the Moline church in its 
struggles for success in a strongly ortho- 
dox community. Dr. Reese had for his 
subject “The Outlook for Religion’. 

Dr. Reese, after reviewing the dis- 
couraging aspects of the religious situa- 
tion to-day, concluded with this optimistic 
prophecy : 

“Religion, as it is understood by hu- 
manists, and as it is rapidly coming to be 
understood by others, is destined to wield 
an even greater force in human affairs. 
Like art, religion may free itself from 
institutions; like science, it may con- 
sciously plan its remaking; like phi- 
losophy, it may devote time to speculative 
interests; like government, it may try new 
social relationships. And in and through 
these phases of life and many others, re- 
ligion will grow greater through the years. 

“So life is coming to be viewed as a 
high venture in religion, and religion as 
a high venture in life. Some lacking faith 
in life fall by the way; others, depending 
upon ecclesiastical trappings, become mere 
followers of the elect; but happily there 
is an inereasing host of those who march 
out under the wide open with banners 
of liberty and fraternity flung to the 
breeze, and to these religion is a supreme 
adventure.” 

The service was opened with a prelude 


TEMPLE, MOLINE, ILL. 
a solo, ‘‘Peace to This House”, followed by 
the benediction by the pastor. 

Standing in the center of Moline’s grow- 
ing business section, where the ground has 
grown in value, the Moline church offers 
not only an attractive place for religious 
worship, but also a creditable piece of 
architecture for the city. Tudor-Gothic 
arches in various modifications and sizes 
run through its facade, and similar arches 
are found in the doors of the interior, the 
auditorium entrance and the organ grill. 

Entering the lobby from Sixteenth 
Street, to the left one finds the pastor’s 
office and study, and set in the wall to the 
right is the tablet bearing the date ‘1888’, 
salvaged from the old church which was 
torn down a year ago, to make way for 
the new edifice. Under this historic stone 
is a bronze plate bearing the inscription 
taken from the program of dedication of 
the old church forty-one years ago last 
September : 


Within this church our doctrinal 
beliefs, however great and dear, bind 
none. 

We hold them always open to re- 
statement as growing thought and 
purer life reveal new truth. 

We welcome all who wish to join 
us to help establish truth and right- 
eousness and love in the world, con- 
ditioning our fellowship on no other 
test. 
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A broad staircase leads to the church 
suite on the second floor, where are the 
ladies’ parlor, a complete kitchen, class- 
rooms, and the corridor or vestibule of 
the church itself. 

The church auditorium, which occupies 
the west half of the upper floor of the 
temple, is rendered sound-proof by hay- 
ing ne outside windows. The light comes 
as if from the curved vault of the nave, 
and has the appearance of natural sun- 
light, although but an indirect system of 
electric lights concealed at the top of the 
east and west walls. These lights can be 
made bright or dim, as desired. The 
raised chancel is at the south end, with a 
reception room for the minister and 
singers at the left, and organ chamber to 
the right. At the north end of the audi- 
torium is a stage for entertainments. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity 
of about two hundred persons. A bust of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, on the left of the 
chancel arch, constitutes the only decora- 
tive feature at present. There are twin 
pulpits, one used by the minister, the 
other by the soloist. The earth is the 
symbol used on the pulpit scarfs, one hay- 
ing the Eastern Hemisphere and the other 
the Western. The inscriptions are “For 
the healing of the Nations” and “Sing, O 
Heavens, be joyful, O Earth”. 

The temple’s first floor, aside from the 
church lobby and pastor’s office, is de- 
voted to space for stores, all of which were 
leased before the building was’ finished 
last summer. These, together with office 
rooms on the second floor, are designed 
to afford the necessary revenue to carry 
on the expanding work of this, the 
only Unitarian chureh in Rock Island 
County, Il. 


$1,000 Bequest for Concord, 
N.H. Church 


Under the will of Mrs. Helen B. P. 
Cogswell, for years a prominent member 
of the Unitarian Church in Concord, N.H., 
and a life member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Concord church re- 
céives a bequest of $1,000 and the Unita- 
rian Benevolent Association a like amount, 
to be known as the Helen B. P. Cogswell 
Fund, the income only to be used. Mrs. 
Cogswell was for many years treasurer of 
this organization. 


Arthur W. Olsen Called 


Arthur W. Olsen, a student in the Tufts 
College School of Religion, has been called 
to the pastorate of the Unitarian Church 
in Lincoln, Mass. Mr. Olsen has served 
as a national director of the Y. P. R. U., 
and has otherwise been very active in 
both national and local young people’s 
work in the Unitarian fellowship. 


Mr. Petrie’s “Minute Pulpit” 


The Press Scimitar, Scripps Howard 
paper of Memphis, Tenn., is now publish- 
ing a short sermon each Saturday on the 
church page, entitled “The Minute Pulpit”. 
The sermons are written by and appear 
under the name of Rey. John Clarence 
Petrie, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church. 


hge ee 
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Chicago Unitarians 


Hold fellowship dinner and hear Congress- 
man Hull and Jane Addams on 
world peace 


A significant annual event held by Uni- 
tarians in the metropolitan area of 
Chicago, Ill., is the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship Dinner. Arranged by the Chicago 
Associate Alliance, this year’s dinner was 
held the evening of November 7 at the 
new Chicago Women’s Club building. One 
hundred and twenty-five men and women 
attended the dinner and heard two notable 
addresses by two notable speakers. 

The state of the world as to peace and 
war was the general topic. Congressman 
Morton D. Hull, a layman of the First 
Unitarian Church in Chicago and an 
honorary vice-president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, spoke on “Peace Condi- 
tions in America”. Jane Addams of Hull 
House, internationally. known proponent 
of social and political reform, discussed 
“Peace Conditions in Europe’. 


Four Ministers of Needham 
in Mr. Schacht’s Installation 


Clergymen of four other Protestant 
churches in the town participated in the 
installation of Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., in the First Parish Unitarian Church 
of Needham, Mass., November 3, with Dr. 
Charles H. Park of Boston, Mass., preach- 
ing the sermon, and Rey. Ben Franklin 
Allen, formerly minister of the Needham 
church, extending the welcome to the 
parish. 

Rev. Mason W. Sharp, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, offered the 
invocation. Rev. George B. Macdonald, of 
the First Baptist Church, read the Scrip- 
ture. The prayer of installation was given 
by Rey. Harry W. Kimball, minister of the 
Evangelical Congregational Church, and 
Rey. Richard G. Preston, rector of Christ 
Church, welcomed Mr. Schacht to the com- 
munity. Irving H. Cowdrey read the 
statement of the clerk, and Fred J.. 
Greeley, chairman of the Parish Commit- 
tee, led the congregation in the act of 
installation. 

Dr. Park, preaching on “The First Great 


“Commandment”, declared that religion de- 


mands the whole man. Through the ages 
the tendency has been to emphasize one 
approach to the religious life, such as the 
mystical or the ascetic. Dr. Park felt, 
however, that the ascetic, or the mystical, 
or the intellectual, or other approaches, 
when used exclusively and each regarded 
as the only valid source of religious expe- 
rience, produced a lopsided religion. A 
rich and full religion requires the 
whole man. 


Dr. Harold Major at the Chapel 
The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
servcies in Boston, Mass., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 10 and 11, will be 
Dr. Harold Major of the First Baptist 
Church in Boston. Thursday and Friday, 
the preacher will be Rev. Ralpi E. Bailey 
of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 
Monday, December 9, Raymond ©. Robin- 
son will give an organ recital at 12.15 P.M. 
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Entertains As Well As Instructs 


One Thousand 
Sayings of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


Graphic pictures in prose giving 
complete information concerning 
the author and the circumstances 
under which these famous quota- 
tions were uttered. 


Recommended by the American Li- 
brary Association for large and small 
libraries and high school libraries. 
Adopted by the school committee of 
Boston and the schools of many other 
cities. Unanimously commended by 
leading book reviewers. 


928 pages. 
$5.00 postpaid. At booksellers, or 


Four indexes. Profuse cross references. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


THE SHEPHERD 
of JERUSALEM 


THE STORY OF RUEL THE STRONG 
By Morris H. Turk, D.D. 


Minister of the Williston Church, Portland, Me. 


The simple, moving story of a 
young Benjamite who wondered at 
the fate which kept him tied to a 
humble sheepfold—until he saved 
the woman at the Jaffa gate, be- 
held the heavenly apparition, and 
stood before the Babe in the man- 
ger, when he thanked the God of 
his fathers that he was called to 
be a shepherd. With colored iilus- 
tration. $1.00 


MINTON, BALCH & COMPANY 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Hxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift = 
now? 


= 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


‘161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 
Please write for full particulars to 
Cuartes S. Bousrsr, Treasurer 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Wiiuum B. Nicuous, President 
Cart B. WETHERELL, Clerk 


AAA TES 


TOWER 


A hymnal 


CHIMES 


rogram in the morning, old favorites at sun- 
ew at night—the sweet, lingering, 
eagerly-awaited voice from 
the belfry that brings 
new prestige and in- 
fluence to the 
Church. 


The press 
of a button 
or the setting of 
a Master Clock, fills 
the air with the most in- 
spiring musie in Christen- 
dom. A living tribute—the Me- | 
morial Sublime. Price, $4375 up. Literature on request. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Could Your Boy i 
Own a Finer 

Book Than Bend 
The BIBLE? ~# 


_,, at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
4 41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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There is a guidance 
for each of us 
and 
by lowly listening 
we shall hear the 


right word 
EMERSON 


N. H. Association Gives 
to Meadville; 


Officers 


In addition to the discussions and the 
plans for expansion at the meetings of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion, reported in THe Reeister of Novem- 
ber 14, the conference elected these 
officers: President, Isaac Blaine Stevens, 
Nashua; vice-president, W. H. Caldwell, 
Peterboro; general secretary and treas- 
urer, Rev. Earl C. Davis, Concord ; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Francis P. Daniels, 
Milford; directors, Henry B. Tilton, Ports- 
mouth, Miss Bliza Gee, Keene. 

The Association appropriated one hun- 
dred dollars toward the religious work 
on the campus of the University of New 
Hampshire, fifty dollars to the Meadville 
Theological School, fifteen dollars to the 
Council of Churches in New Hampshire. 


Personals 


Rey. Edgar S. Wiers, minister of Unity 
Church in Montclair, N.J., who visited 
Japan this past summer, won the first 
prize of fifty yen in a tourist slogan con- 
test conducted by The Japan Times. His 
slogan read: “Fascinating Japan, Land 
of Color, Charm, and Courtesy. Where 
the East Blends with the West and the 
Past with the Present.” 


Rey. Harry Taylor, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Manchester, N.H., 
has been asked by the Manchester School 
of Religious Education to give a series 
of lectures on “Books on Modern Religious 
Thought”. Mr. Taylor is well known in 
Manchester and vicinity for his weekly 
book reviews in the local newspapers. 


The Charleston, 8.C., Lodge of Elks, 
Charleston’s leading fraternal organiza- 
tion, recently gave an honorary life mem- 
bership to Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, in appreciation of his work 
as chaplain and chairman of the committee 
on sickness and distress. 


At the National Oxford Fellowship con- 
vention, composed of Methodist ministerial 
students, held at Corriell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, November 28-30, Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, minister of the 
People’s Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
gave an address on ‘Preaching in the 
Modern World”. 


The Youth 
Fellowship in 


Section of the Bronx Free 

New York City recently 
presented Rev. Leon R. Land, leader of 
the Fellowship, and Mrs. Land with a 
radio set for their apartment. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Liberal 
Church of 
the Future 


By Rey. Horace Westwoop, D.D. 
Send for Free Copies to the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEDN Bacon StTRuEnT, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
Ter ag of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SYDNEY Brucwb Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400: Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD CoLLEcE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated_1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. : 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIB M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR _ ACADEMY 


A Progressive Prepara: School in the Country 
An Old School pon New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


WinTER SPORTS UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Rev. Warren P. Blodgett 


Installed at Northside Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh— Academic 
and pastoral record 


At the installation of Rev. Warren P. 
Blodgett as minister of the Northside 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., No- 
14, the principal address was 
given by Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson of 
Rodef Shalom Temple of Pittsburgh. He 
discussed ‘‘The Basis for Religious Fellow- 
ship”. The church auditorium was filled 
to capacity. 

Rev. W. Sprouls Boyd, who gave the in- 
vocation, is minister of the North Avenue 
Methodist Church. C. C. Williamson, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, led the 
congregation in the act of induction. Rev. 
Frank Edwin Smith, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, welcomed 
Mr. Blodgett to the city and expressed his 
pleasure at Mr. Blodgett’s having joined 
the liberal fellowship. 

Mr. Blodgett received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Allegheny College, and 
his bachelor of divinity degree from the 
Garrett Biblical Institute (Northwestern 
University). He pursued four years of 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago in the New Testament department. 
While engaged in this study, he served 
for two years as pastor of the Community 
Church at Lindenwood, Ill, the oldest 
community church in that State. He has 
also held two student pastorates in Metho- 
dist churches, the second at Wheeler, Ind. 


The Government Shows Its Faith in 
Women Who Have Broken Its Laws 
(Continued from page 982) 
classes, of society. No woman who has 
been discharged from Alderson can return. 
If she has not profited by her stay, and the 
influences surrounding her, then, for her 
second offense, she must go to some other 

prison. 

It is claimed by some critics that the 
women are made too comfortable here; 
but since severity has been tried for hun- 
dreds of years without much success, have 
we not.a right to hope that the appeal to 
all that is best in the women will help in 
building up character, and make possible 
a reform such as severity never has ac- 
complished? The institution has been 
open Jess than two years, and it is too 
soon to know what the results will be; 
but after living a week at Alderson, and 
talking freely with officers and inmates, 
we feel sure that this “adventure of faith” 
is well worth while, and we trust it may 
pave the way for a new and better system 
of penology for men and women every- 
where. 


Called to Whitman, Mass. 


Leon S.. Simonetti, a student in the 
Boston University Graduate School of 
Theology, is the new minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Whitman, Mass. Mr. 
Simonetti is a graduate of Dickinson Col- 
lege, of Drew Theological Seminary, and 
of Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Give Books That Live and Inspire 
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Pass On 
The Toreh 
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Foreword by George A. Gordon 


Lyrics of Reality 
“These verses throb with warmth and 
beauty. They will help kindle the 
flame of the spirit and. lift one into 
higher levels of faith and conduct.” 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D. 
The attractive printing and bind- 
ing make it an exceptionally ap- 
propriate gift for Christmas. $1.00 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 418 S, MarketSt., Chicago 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Compiled by Marit W. JOHNSON 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Easter, and other festivals of the 
chureh, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant for the church 
sanctuary and also the dramatic 
pageant and the religio-ethical play. 

All the plays and pageants have 
been successfully produced, in many 
cases despite limited facilities, and 
the value of the material has thus 
been fully demonstrated by actual 
use. 


An examination copy will be sent 
upon request 
208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE, Inc. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New Bngland on 
safety standard film—Religious, Ethical and 
Recreational. 

48 MELROSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

HAN. 0155-0156. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 
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New HARPER Books 
“4 WHITHER CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by Lynn Harold Hough 


HE title indicates the imperative 
timeliness of this book Those con- 
tributing to this discussion of the modern 
message and program of Christianity in- 


clude Niebuhr, Krumbine, Sockman, 
Beaven, Nixon, Atkins, Stafford, Day, 
Hayden, Palmer, Roberts, Pidgeon, 
Horton, and Gilkey. $3.00 


MUST WE HAVE WAR? 


By Fred B. Smith 


ONTAINS a foreword by Owen D. 
Young. A sane and unbiased evalua- 
tion of political, economic, social and 
religious principles involved in creating a 
warless world. $2.50 


THE RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 


By Henry Wilkes Wright 


DMIRABLY presents in non- 
technical terms the philosophical 
aspects of religion. $2.00 


RELIGION AND 
THE MODERN MIND 


Edited by Charles C. Cooper 


ARRY ELMER BARNES, Bishop 
aMcConnell and others show the rela- 
tion of Christianity, Ethical Culture, 
Judaism, philosophy, psychology, and 
science to religion. $2.00 


THE CHRISTIANITY 
OF TOMORROW 


By John Howard B. Masterman 


VIGOROUS discussion of such sub- 
jects as The Social ‘Gospel, The 
Reunion of the Churches, and The Finality 
of Christianity. $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN 
APPREHENSION 
OF GOD 


By H. R. Mackintosh 


EALS with the nature of religion, the 
idea of revelation and with the Chris- 


tian conception of God. $2.50 
HAVE YOU READ 
If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach on 
IMMORTALITY 
Edited by William L. Stidger $2.50 


THE REAL JESUS 
By Bishop Charles Fiske and 
Burton 8. Easton $2.50 
THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RELIGION 
By Dr. W. E. Orchard 
THE CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT MIND 


$2.50 


By Conrad H. Moehlman $2.50 
RELIGION LENDS A HAND 

By James Myers 1.50 

Harper & Brothers 
Publishers New York 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Little Marvin found a button in his 
salad. He remarked: “I suppose it fell 
off while the salad was dressing.” 


Dentist: ‘Now I’m not going to hurt.” 
New Patient: “You can cut out the back- 
chat, old man—I’m a dentist myself!” 

—Pearson’s. 


Making highways forty feet wide 
wouldn’t change things much, except that 
buses would expand to thirty-eight feet. 

—Kenosha News. 


“A Christian is a person who loves people 
he does not like”, says Charles M. Sheldon. 
“And”, he adds, “a nation can learn to 
do the same”, 


At the zodlogical garden, man visitor 


and giraffe suddenly see each other, 
and exclaim together: “How perfectly 
ridiculous !” 


“Before long’, we read, “girls will be 
as truly feminine as ever they were”. It 
rather looks as though the girl of the next 
generation will never be the man her 
mother was.—Humorist. 


A little girl returned home to her 
parents after taking her musical examina- 
tion. They asked her how she had got on. 
“Very well, I think”, she answered. “What 
was the examiner like?’ “Quite a nice 
man—and so religious.” ‘Religious !— 
How could you tell?” “In the middle of 
one of my pieces he put his head in 
his hands and said: ‘Oh, heavens! Oh, 
heavens!’ very reverently.” 


An Athenian hired an ass to go to 
Megara, according to Demosthenes, and at 
mid-day got off the beast’s back to rest. 
He reclined in the shadow of the ass. 
Then along came the ass’s owner, and said 
that he had lent the ass for hire, but not 
his shadow. The two men went to law 
on the matter. The saying became cur- 
rent, “If you quarrel, let it be for some- 
thing better than an ass’s shadow.” 


Little laddie, do not weep when you’re 
asked to go to sleep. Like a soldier, run 
along to your bed to grow up strong. 
Little laddie, don’t be rude when you’re 
asked to eat your food. You must munch 
your oatmeal so, ever stronger you will 
grow. If you'll do what you are told you 
will grow up brave and bold; and when 
you reach man’s estate, hale and husky, 
strong and straight, college deans will 
surely slip you a football scholarship. 
Judge. 


And Shakum the Preacher, according to 
the little parable, received special permis- 
sion to watch the souls ascending the 
heavenly stairs. And he noticed that at 
the bottom of the stairs a large number 
produced special denominational labels 
which they carefully fastened round their 
necks. And others took large cards from 
their pockets and kept poking them in the 
angels’ faces as they went up the stairs. 
But halfway up was a landing, and on the 
landing two angels stood with scissors 
and snipped the labels off, and others took 
the ecards away, and with neither label 
nor card the souls were shown into the 
weighing rooms.—Christian World. 


The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 


Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 


East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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2 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


4 (tes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


LUIS 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


= Next to State House 
Z Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
PM 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seoretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H, BURDETT, Pres, J 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PATOL 


SHAKESPEARE FOR CHRISTMAS.—Send the 
game “A Study of Shakespeare” to friends. 
Price, 60 cents. Postage, 5 cents. THm SHAKES- 
PEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. @. 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 
BOOKS 

“14,000 MILES—A Carriage and Two Women.” 
By Frances 8S. Howe. Private sale only. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Hown, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS—Look in that old 
trunk up in the garret and send me all the old 
envelopes up to 1880. Do not remove the 
stamps from the envelopes. You keep the 
letters. I will pay highest prices. Gro. H. 
HaAkegs, 290 Broadway, New York City. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DiIs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
eorner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of organ music, 4.30 P.M., by William EH. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperty, D.D. Week-day sery- 


ices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital by 
Mr. Robinson. Tuesday and Wednesday, Rey. 
Harold Major, D.D., First Baptist Church, 


Boston; Thursday and Friday, Rey. Ralph E. 
Bailey, First Parish, Cambridge. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 

Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 

‘ D.D., minister emeritus. 

9.30 4.M., Church School. 11 A.m., Morning 

service ; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 

Rev. George H. Reed of Winchester will preach 
. December 8. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA ~ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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